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after this war is over one or two more steps may be taken 
in the right direction, but this generation will not see 
the well-meaning men who are ruling the people for their 
own good dispossessed, stripped of authority, and de- 
prived of the awful power of making war, which is now 
the prerogative even of our republican government. 
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THAT was a touching and significant story that drifted 
out of the city of Rheims at the time of its bombardment 
by German guns. A young German officer, with sight 
destroyed, who had been taken prisoner, was groping his 
way out of the cathedral after the bursting of a shell. 
Colliding with a priest, he swore at him, but, finding by 
touch that he was a priest, exclaimed, “Pardon, father, 
I am blind!’” May it not rightly be taken as symbolic 
of the whole situation? Militarism is to-day rampant. 
At last it has accomplished its end; and rides full tilt 
upon the battle-field. The ways of peace have been 
abandoned, and the wheels of human progress turned 
back. ‘They who put their faith in the sword are unre- 
strained in its exercise. Yet is not the time coming, and 
coming soon, when they shall realize how blind and mis- 
taken they have been? Is not the time rapidly coming 
when the advocates of peace will be hailed as the open- 
eyed leaders who can guide the blinded nations into safer 
paths? One does not have to be ultra-radical to predict 
confidently that new era which will be ushered in when 
the peasants of Europe see that they have been blindly 
led into a conflict in which they have no quarrel and as 
a result of which, whoever wins, they must be the losers. 
Humanity cannot be always blind, and there are not 
lacking signs that the miracle of sight is not far distant. 
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It was said of Walter Bagehot that he had an experi- 
encing nature. It was a _ providential endowment. 
Nothing else is of so much value in bearing life and learn- 
ing it. The lifelong burden which Bagehot bore, as 
Lamb did, of having a near and dear relative subject to 
fits of insanity, could hardly have been sustained without 
such a nature. ‘‘This trouble makes all other troubles 
ridiculous,” he said. And the constant renewal of the 
world and of life with such a nature is its greatest provi- 
dence. ‘The secret of perpetual youth is the experienc- 
ingnature. The usual penalty of age is stiffness of mental 
as well as physical movement. 
argue with most people far past middle life! They re- 
main of the same opinion still, whatever is massed against 
them. But the experiencing nature has its fixities always 
broken in upon. It shares the changes of circumstance 
and thus keeps supple and flexible. It is accessible to 
new evidence, and open to appeal. It keeps young 
because it never lets go of creation. It never says, 
“Thus was I made, and I cannot be changed.’”’ Even 
if it thinks so, it never allows the thought to infect the 
will. It keeps on experimenting and experiencing, and 
finds itself changing against all convictions of fate. 
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OnE difficulty about making religion contagious is 
that there are undoubted immunities. Some of them are 
connected with faults, some with dispositions, some with 
hindrances. ‘There is one immunity which merits respect. 
There is such a thing as keeping one’s spiritual skin with 
its tough side out for the sake of protecting it from 
injury. Many people are probably very religious, while 
seeming, unlike the Athenians, to have no worship at all. 
They do not make a confidant of any one, or any several 

persons, simply because the topic of religion is talked 
about. Prayer shrinks to their inner rooms when it is 
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invoked. Make it the conscious effort, and it ceases to 
thrive. There may be nothing of discordant. condition, 
and yet the flame does not spread. ‘There is one quality 
in sacredness which keeps it from expression. It is the 
quality which hides safe within his mind the words a man 
used to tell his love, or those dearest of words he heard 
before the great Silence descended. Such fine sensibility 
it is advisable to protect. The contagion of religion may 
be trusted. We do not need to make it contagious, since 
it is contagious. With every method a new mysticism 
arises. There is no perfect prayer except in secret. Even 
his chosen friends were not taken with Jesus where he 
prayed. 

Od 


WE have in fact many kinds of ministers. ‘There is 
the minister of action, the one who must “do things” 
or he disintegrates. There is the minister of vision, the 
one who sees what ought to be rather than what is, and 
he must prophesy or his vocation is gone. ‘There is also 
the minister who is foremost as an orator, one who must 
dramatize his message from the pulpit. There is the 
minister of keen sympathies and deep emotion, and he 
touches the needs of his people with tender solicitude. 
Then there is the minister who can be the practical helper 
and intimate friend of every one in his parish, who is 
in demand by the community asa whole. ‘There is the 
minister who seems in his rightful place at funerals and 
weddings and in social life. There is the minister who 
is primarily a student and who has his chief interest in 
theology and denominational affairs. Then there is the 
minister who wants an easy way to make a living, and 
who is always looking for an ideal parish and a larger 
salary. Lastly, there is the minister who happily com- 
bines the most desirable of these qualities, who is “a 
friend to man,” and whose ministry is long remembered 
by his people. 


The Hard Newness of a Year. 


We naturally assume that what is new is therefore 
better. Progress associates itself with time, and habit 
confirms the union so that we soon take for granted a kin- 
ship that really never existed, for we have taken a figure 
of speech and then have treated it as if it were a figure 
of life. Progress is a forward movement in quality; but 
to infer that the forward movement is progress is a fallacy. 
The new may be the worse for being new. ‘The old, like 
the wine in the parable, may be the better for age. 

The good woman who accompanied her praise to the 
new minister with the remark that she always said this 
to the new men because she thought it a good thing to 
encourage them had the right idea, that encouragement 
was a note of progress. It is a good thing everywhere 
to put the best face on a situation. At the beginning of a 
new year this duty becomes a religion. ‘There is oppor- 
tunity. Ahead is the possibility of what has just become 
a fixed fate of impossibility. One sees an old heaven 
and earth pass away, and a new heaven and a new earth 
open. He hears the invigorating words, ‘Behold, I 

-make all things new.” The stimulus of a coming year 
to those who look ahead is that it is new, that it bids us 
take a chance, sure that, whatever is uncertain about the 
outcome, the chance is certain. 

In faring forward into a measure of time which opens 
hazards of new fortunes, this spirit of enterprise sometimes 
meets probabilities which threaten to quench it. The 
year we now enter presents such probabilities to a degree 
none now living ever knew. It is a year big with portent. 
Its outcomes will decide the course of human events for 
generations after our own, and for a breadth of the human 
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race never before so affected. We can see clear into not 
improbable fates that may set back the hands of time and 
reverse the course of civilization. Some possible out- 
comes make a fate which it makes us faint to contem- 
plate. We do not mean that we think such reversals are 
coming, but their possibility has come. Things are 
actually possible that at no new year before could have 
been thought possible. Already happenings have thrown 
the confidences of an age into the scrap-heap of delusions. 
Barbarities unrealizable in anticipation have actually 
been committed. Ruthlessness which belongs to the 
lowest level of human condition has been deliberately 
practised on the highest. Contingencies pronounced 
outgrown have suddenly been announced as imminent. 
Options of the sort William James called dead now spring 
into life and haunt our own street corners. Alternatives 
undreamed of stare us out of countenance. If we faced 
them all and kept our eyes on them long, we should be 
like those soldiers who come back from what they have 
been through bereft of reason; we should go mad. For 
the times are bereft of reason. With the destinies of 
millions of men and women and children in their hands, 
governments have flung away reason and have said, 
“Evil, be thou my good,” and proved the saying in doing. 
The dominant fact of the time is its sure and immeasur- 
able uncertainties. 

It is wise to encourage each other, but no sweet conven- 
tionalism of encouragement will do. The new year has 
hardness in it,—we cannot hide it under our hopes. It 
will bring unlooked-for strain, tragic surprise, load on 
load of anxiety, suffering, and fear. It is a new year, but 
with hard newness is it new. ‘The true encouragement 
is to face this fact. The true preparation is to find what 
will best carry us through whatever may come. 

One such preparation is to think of a larger unit than 
a mere year, and to remember how progress has often 
come in spite of; and even by means of, reaction. Ad- 
vance is never as steady as the calendar would lead us to 
think. It goes forward and backward; it has its ebb and 
flow. When it has swung ahead too far, or farther than 
can be sustained, it settles backward again. What seems, 
therefore, the contradiction and the irony of progress is 
really its condition. Its nature is to move in complex 
fashion. Its accomplishment is set to longer stretches 
than time can measure. The fact makes premature con- 
fidences ridiculous. But it is the stuff and fibre of a 
solid confidence. ‘he lesson that has not been learned 
had better land the pupil in confusion than delude him 
into a fate worse than confusion. It is better to know that 
progress has been very small and have it than think it 
large and lose it. The times are showing how slight 
progress has been. We face the new year with this re- 
siduum. It has survived the tragedies of centuries. It 
will not therefore be vanquished in another year. 

There is a valid ground on which to stand, at the worst 
estimate of progress, in facing the new year in its most 
threatening aspect. There is much more to make our 
hearts stout again in thinking of what sort of human 
spirits dominate the time. The fight conducted by great 
captains, vast as it is, presents no more high courage than 
the fight that is being waged by non-combatants, the fight 
of succor, endurance, and persistent good will. There is 
an idealism supreme over the materialism of even war’s 
horrors. Men who keep sane and cheerful and coura- 
geous in such a time are its real conquerors. Women who 
never lose heart, like the woman in Maccabean times 
who ‘‘stirred her womanish thoughts with a manly stom- 
ach,” are the pattern heroes of the day. Human nature 
is what it is at its best as well as at its worst; and hu- 
man nature is what we take into the new year with us. 

These are what make happiness, more than fortune and 
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prosperity and ease. The powers which could make a 
year happy through all a year could bring are the powers 
to consult now. They are the powers of the steadfast 
mind, able to see fairly the things which remain that can- 
not be shaken, and of the courageous heart, strong to 
bring to pass things good and true. There are natures 
not a few in whom happiness rises highest when there is 
most to do and dare. Such natures point the way of 
the new year. In their spirit it may yet be a happy new 
year. 


Old and New. 


In another column may be found a brief notice of the 
concluding volumes of Dr. Bentley’s Diary. The four 
volumes contain about twenty-five hundred pages, and 
contain notes and comments on almost every subject 
or event that could claim the attention of an intelligent 
observer one hundred years ago. The reason for calling 
attention to them in this column is that they furnish 
running comments on the origin and growth of religious 
denominations in Massachusetts at a time when the long 
controversy, between what may be called the established 
church of the Puritans in New England and the itinerant 
forces of dissent that have finally crystallized into 
Baptist, Methodist, and Universalist denominations, was 
in full blast. The half-dozen Congregational churches in 
Dr. Bentley’s time, he leading the way in fellowship 
with his classmate Mr. Freeman in Boston, were di- 
vided into what after Dr. Channing’s time were known 
as Orthodox and Unitarian Congregational churches. 

The Andover Theological School was founded to off- 
set and counteract the so-called ‘‘evil tendencies of lati- 
tudinarianism”’ rife in Harvard College and especially 
obnoxious in Salem. The founding of the School was 
not a peaceful transaction. Charges of heresy were met 
by accusations concerning doubtful methods employed 
in the raising of funds. When the transaction was com- 
pleted the School as the organ of undiluted orthodoxy 
gave out no uncertain sound, for the professors were 
required upon oath to oppose not only atheists and 
infidels but also ‘“‘ Jews, Papists, Mohammedans, Arians, 
Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Sabellians, Socinians, 
Unitarians, and Universalists.’’ All of these words de- 
noted heresies that had been entertained by Unitarians, 
by Dr. Bentley, his neighbors and friends, or by some of 
his Eastern correspondents in Asia. ‘The oath has been 
abolished, the Andover School is now housed under the 
eaves of Harvard College, and joint courses of study 
are pursued by students in this School and in the Harvard 
Divinity School which it was founded to abolish. 

About a hundred years ago a movement was started 
to put stoves in the churches; but “night meetings were 
abhorred by churches of the old dispensation, and Uni- 
versalists were censured by Dr. Bentley for yielding to 
popular revival methods and holding evening meetings 
for the preaching of the principles of Universalism. 
About fifty years after the death of Dr. Bentley, the 
breach between Unitarians and Universalists having 
been closed and pulpits exchanged, it was planned to 
hold union services between the Universalist church 
and the four Unitarian churches, visiting each in turn 
through the winter months, when it was discovered that 
two of the Unitarian churches in Salem had never been 
lighted in the evening and the round of services could 
not be made until gas had been put in. 

It was during Dr. Bentley’s ministry that the Univer- 
salist, Methodist, and Baptist churches settled down to 
a permanent residence in Salem. For a long time pre- 
vious to their adoption of the settled habits of the older 
churches they had been served by itinerant preachers 
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and exhorters. ‘There was a considerable floating pop- 
ulation made up of people who were engaged in the 
various industries connected with the foreign trade, the 
distilleries, the leather business, and various other me- 
chanical trades and occupations. Some of these people 
were permanent residents, some of them were descendants 
of the many bond-servants who came over with the 
first settlers, many of them were transient laborers 
who came and went with the waxing and waning of 
prosperity before and after the War of 1812. The negroes 
were former slaves, emancipated at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, or their children. In religious 
matters there was little in common between these men 
and women and the staid, conservative, and prosperous 
representatives of the ruling class in the old colony. 

For the Episcopalians and the Catholics Dr. Bentley 
had more sympathy than he had for these newer forms 
of religious dissent, and, liberal Unitarian although he was, 
the first of his kind in Salem, he viewed with apprehen- 
sion the “night meetings’? when this unclassified mass 
of his fellow-townsmen came under the influence of 
preachers who applied with zeal the methods of the old- 
fashioned revivalists, and he blamed the Universalists for 
encouraging such miscellaneous assemblies. His fears 
were not wholly groundless, for twice during his ministry 
he saw religious manias sweep through the town, recalling 
the state of mind which in 1692 broke out in the ‘‘ Witch- 
craft Delusion.’’ In one case when a girl declared that she 
had been bewitched, one-tenth of the population gathered 
in the vicinity of her residence and were with difficulty 
restored to the rule of common sense. The old revival 
methods are obsolete; Congregationalists, Orthodox and 
Unitarian, now meet on a common level of mutual respect 
with Universalists, Baptists, and Methodists; but the old 
feuds and prejudices died slowly, and it is within forty 
years that a well-known Congregationalist said to the 
writer about a neighbor, a reputable merchant, “I would 
not deal with that man; he is a Methodist and I should 
expect to be cheated if I did.” 

When a Catholic priest appeared in Salem looking 
in vain for a place where he could gather the few Catholics 
in the town and give to them spiritual consolation he 
appealed to Dr. Bentley, who promptly found a place 
for him to officiate and also took him into his own house 
and entertained him for several days, much to the dis- 
gust of the zealots. It is well that the feuds and prej- 
udices that so long separated various Protestant churches 
have_abated, and a pity that the relations of friendship 
existing between Dr. Channing and Bishop Cheverus, 
and Dr. Bentley and this unknown priest, could not have 
been maintained with frank loyalty to principles and open- 
minded good-fellowship on both sides of the line. 

G. B. 


Current Topics. 


THE cause of national prohibition became an issue of 
wide interest on December 22, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, by a vote of 197 to 189 (when 
passage required a two-thirds majority), defeated a 
resolution providing for the submission to the various 
States of a constitutional amendment making the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors illegal throughout 
the Union. Hardly had the result of the balloting been an- 
nounced when Representative Richmond Pearson Hobson 
of Alabama, the author of the rejected measure, announced 
his intention to keep up the contest in the present session 
and to advance a similar resolution to a vote in the Senate. 
Leaders in the prohibitory movement at many centres 
professed themselves satisfied with the outcome of the 
test vote on a constitutional amendment, and rallied 
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their forces for a new and decisive struggle before the 
next Congress. To the opponents of the proposed 
sumptuary legislation the success of the “dry” advocates 
in mustering 197 yeas in the House proved an impressive 
indication of future possibilities. 


ws 


AN abortive seditionary movement in parts of the 
Philippine Islands during the Christmas holidays 
has given to the opponents of the Home Rule legislation 
proposed by the administration at Washington an op- 
portunity to contest with redoubled energy the projected 
extension of the right of autonomy in the archipelago. 
As to the actual extent of the so-called revolt, there 
appears to be a wide discrepancy between the official 
and some of the unofficial accounts. The movement 
appears to have been handled with discreet vigor by 
Winfred ‘I. Denison, Secretary of State for the Philippines, 
in the absence of Francis Burton Harrison, the governor- 
general of the Islands. From the official report of the 
incident transmitted to the War Department at the 
beginning of the week it would appear that the “revolt” 
consisted of two or three local disturbances, the outcome 
of an agitation conducted from Hong-Kong by Ricarte, 
an outlaw, which were quickly suppressed at the cost of 
only one life. 

ed 


WHILE the distress caused by the War of the Nations 
is finding ready response in America, the situation in 
Mexico, as a result of continual fighting for two years, 
now appears to be such as to demand immediate succor. 
A series of appeals from American consular authorities 
in the neighboring republics, sent out last week by the 
American Red Cross, indicate a wide-spread disaster 
which vies with the tragic situation in those sections of 
the fighting ground of Europe over which conquering 
armies have marched and countermarched. In the 
mean while, the restoration of peace in the region south 
of the Rio Grande appears to be as remote as ever. A 
hopeful feature of the situation is to be found in the fact 
that Gen. Hugh L. Scott, of the United States Army, 
apparently has succeeded in inducing the warring fac- 
tions to withdraw their operating forces from the dis- 
tricts across the border in the United States which the 
State Department recently notified the Mexican authori- 
ties must no longer be subjected to the fire of the bel- 
ligerent factions on the Mexican side. 
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CHRISTMAS Day was signalized, in the annals of the 
War of the Nations, by a spectacular raid by British 
aérial and marine forces upon the German naval base 
at Cuxhaven, near the mouth of the Kiel Canal. This 
demonstration, which does not appear to have resulted 
in any material damage to the Germans, and cost four 
aéroplanes and one expert aviation officer to the British, 
was undertaken as a response to recent attacks upon the 
British coast by land and sea. The engagement was an 
event in warfare, inasmuch as it involved, for the first 
time in history, the simultaneous employment of aérial 
engines with surface vessels and submarines in a con- 
certed attack upon an enemy’s position. If the manceu- 
ver is to be interpreted as an attempt to destroy the 
effectiveness of the Kiel Canal, Germany’s great naval 
asset, it proved entirely futile. As a demonstration of 
naval and aérial efficiency for home consumption, in 
view of the enterprising feats of the Germans, it was 
productive of important moral results. 


ad 


SoME indication of the probable length of the struggle 
which is devastating Europe and gravely inconvenienc- 
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ing the rest of the world is to be found in the military and 
fiscal plans which are being put into execution by some of 
the belligerents. From Vienna come circumstantial ac- 
counts of military preparations in the interior of the Dual 
Monarchy which refute persistent rumors, evidently 
originating in interested quarters, that Austria-Hungary 
is preparing to withdraw from the alliance with Germany 
and sue for a separate peace agreement with the Triple 
Entente. The belief that the hostilities will last for at 
least another six months is reflected in the action of the 
French Parliament, which on December 23 voted a 
credit of $1,700,000 for the expenses of the republic, in- 
cluding the continuance of the conflict for another half- 
year. In London, in Berlin, and at St. Petersburg the 
same pessimistic outlook upon the future appears to pre- 
vail. ‘The industrial and financial life of all the coun- 
tries involved in the strife is adjusting itself gradually to 
a protracted period of war-conditions. 
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A NEw element in the already complicated situation in 
the Balkans was introduced last week, when Italy sent a 
naval force to the harbor of Valona, the capital of the 
kingdom of Albania, landed a marine detachment and 
announced its intention to restore order in Albania. 
The occupation of Valona assumed an air of permanency 
at the beginning of the present week, when the govern- 
ment at Rome despatched a considerable number of 
troops to the Albanian capital. This action was coupled 
with an unofficial expression of a hope that the pacifica- 
tion of Albania might be carried on without a clash with 
any other power. This warning, no doubt, was intended 
for Austria-Hungary, Italy’s partner in the creation of 
Albania out of territory captured from Turkey by Servia, 
Montenegro, and Greece in the first Balkan war. ‘The 
southern part of Albania, constituting Northern Epirus, 
already has been occupied by Greece, with which country 
Italy now enters into unsympathetic contact. 
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THE strength of the anti-militarist movement in Japan 
was demonstrated in dramatic fashion on Christmas Day, 
when the Diet refused to accede to the government’s in- 
sistent demand for an augmented military appropriation, 
and was promptly dissolved by the Mikado, who had com- 
mitted himself strongly in favor of a greater armament. 
The dissolution of the Diet was followed immediately by 
the suspension of the House of Peers, and Japan found itself 
under an extra constitutional régime. ‘The crisis, which is 
unparalleled by any previous event in the history of the 
modern Japanese empire, was the outcome of wide-spread 
disapproval of the goyernment’s policy in joining the 
struggle among the European powers. ‘There is evidently 
a strong feeling in Japan that this intervention was not 
justified by the vital interests of the country. On the 
other hand, the administration, under the leadership of 
the Emperor himself, regards the pending military and 
naval operations by Japan as imperatively dictated by 
the highest considerations of state. 


Brevities, 


At the recent general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, a plan was enthusiastically 
adopted for the union of that church with the Methodist 
Protestant and the Methodist Episcopal Church, North. 
This movement tallies with a similar one inclusive of all 
‘the main branches of the Presbyterian Church, North 
and South. These are sensible steps toward unity of 
organization, and ought to have been taken long ago. 
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It is stated that Prof. William Sanday, the veteran 
New Testament scholar at Oxford, has at last definitely 
allied himself with the “‘Modernists” in the Anglican 
struggle over the creeds. “This accession to the forces 
of liberalism is regarded as a significant occurrence. 


Within the last year a new method of marketing the 
products of the farm, by carrying them directly from 
the producer to the consumer in the city, has come into 
use. [he parcel post cuts out the commission merchant 
and the retailer. The products thus purchased may 
save the consumer 20 per cent. over former prices. 


Wisconsin is one of the few States in which the schools 
have organized a systematic “film service” such as Mr. 
Thomas Edison has advocated. Districts have been 
arranged there, courses mapped out, and a circulating 
library of films sent to each district, town, and city. 
Harvard, Cornell, and Pennsylvania are among the 
universities now using the cinematograph in connection 
with certain kinds of class work. 


Letters to the Editor, 
Grapes in Florida. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Being an ardent disciple and advocate of sunshine, I 
have only praise for your editorial in the Christian 
Register of Nov. 26, 1914; but in the light of large ex- 
perience I was constrained to smile when I read that 
“Tn Florida they cannot raise many grapes, because 
all winter they are kept awake when they should be 
asleep—that is, the grapes are.” 

There are seasons and seasons, grapes and grapes, 
varieties and varieties! All through middle Florida, 
at least, the native Scuppernong of the Thomas variety 
are prolific bearers,—white and purple, of large size, and, 
properly cultivated, of delicious flavor. A sister variety, 
the Flowers, are smaller in size and amber in color, 
with a pungent flavor. The vines spread from a central 
twisted trunk of gigantic proportions often, and are 
trained over upright trellises strongly propped, often 
covering a quarter of an acre. For three or four weeks 
in August and early September the loaded vines keep 
hundreds busy, wine-making, canning, preserving, 
jelly-making, and pickling. For years we ourselves 
every fall put up over forty gallons of unfermented grape 
juice from a perfected formula of our own, requiring no 
sugar or boiling, being merely brought to the boiling point 
for a short time. Nectar for the gods surely, “‘like drink- 
ing grapes,” but requiring infinite patience, exactness, and 
unceasing labor; adding a hundred or more jars, seeded 
and unseeded, for future use with unlimited feasts all 
the way along. 

In fact, no one can realize Florida without spending 
summers there. Imagine forty-five acres of glossy 
picture,—orange trees, and acres of Desmodium or beggar- 
weed rising forest-like with spikes of fine purple bloom; 
corn, seventeen to twenty feet high; sugar-cane; 
cassava, with its wide-spreading leaves and cotton-like 
blossoms; Spanish peanuts, bright with golden bloom; 
velvet beans, with purple spikes hanging from their 
poles; and the surrounding forest growths more sombre 
in tone, but the whole a dazzling panorama of glistening 
light and beauty, as our Florida foliage is glossy in its 
brilliant greenness. I write of the days before the “big 
freeze’? which wiped out this perfection and broke up 
hundreds of homes. A new Florida has arisen of which 
we cannot speak. Mary JL. Brapvt. 

New York, N.Y. 
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Another Year. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By Winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of Summer’s glow, 
Of Autumn’s gold and brown, 

Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth, 
And childhood’s blessed ways; 

Of thinker’s thought, and prophet’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 


Another year at Beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread; 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 

Another year of life’s delight; 
Another year of God. 


A Rare Friendship. 


BY CAROLINE LOUISE DODGE. 


Not the least among the pleasures of the biographer is 
that scrutiny of old letters and books which strengthens 
the vision, clarifies the retrospect, and brightens the 
backward look. In arranging certain letters of Mary A. 
Dodge (Gail Hamilton) I find above all lesser lights the 
steady flame of a great friendship shining athwart her 
whole life; and with her books, our precious heritage, 
there is one highly prized both for associations and 
intrinsic value. It is the “Journal of John Woolman,” 
and it bears the inscription, ‘To Mary A. Dodge, from 
her friend J. G. Whittier, 4 mo. 28, 1871.” 

The Civil War was over, the Union saved, and hard- 
pressed abolitionists found time to breathe and edit other 
people’s journals. It is a pleasing, restful process, 
deliberately undertaking to bring out all the best of a 
good life, dwelling as lightly as possible on its dark side, 
and that more for the sake of emphasis than truth, since 
in times of national strain the hard, unvarnished truth 
makes poor reading. And in going over Gail Hamilton’s 
letters Iam continually reminded of the 17th of December, 
the anniversary of a poet’s birth. It seems natural that 
the author of ‘“Snow-Bound”’ should have arrived in 
winter. In those days December usually brought 
plenty of snow, and a green Christmas was the exception 
rather than the rule as now; while November was the 
month for skating, before the ponds put on their winter’s 
dress. It was the ‘old-fashioned winter” to which our 
fathers like to refer. Also, it is not inapt that Gail 
Hamilton, the brightest and breeziest of American writers, 
was born in May, the month of nature’s annual outbreak 
into life and loveliness. From earliest girlhood when 
his manly worth and encouraging words won her heart, 
she seems never to have forgotten Whittier’s birthday. 
It was good Gamaliel Bailey of the National Era who sent 
her the conclusion of a letter from the poet, asking “Who 
is Gail Hamilton? ‘That last poem was a fine one.” 
And upon learning her identity he wrote to Mr. Bailey, 
“Respects to Mary A. Dodge, from her devoted admirer 
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J. G. Whittier (at a distance).”” And she copies it for 
her mother, adding “Has any other girl such an auto- 
graph as that?” 

In a recent letter Harriet Prescott Spofford, a lifelong 
friend of Gail Hamilton, writes, ‘“She came to our home 
at a time of great sorrow, and filled it with the inex- 
tinguishable laughter of the gods.’ Gail Hamilton 
herself writes to Whittier, replying to his letter Bee 
tells of his sister’s failing health :— 

“My Dear Friend,—Thanks for your kind words, you 
know they are coin of the realm to me. Your letter 
pains me. Death to me is not dreadful, but disease is. 
If she did not suffer I should not mind the loss of health. 
It is the very goodness of God that strikes me with 
terror. He is utterly good, yet he lets such terrible 
things happen, and where can one look for refuge? 
Nevertheless, do not think this, for it is right now and in 
the end it will be seen right and the best thing. Doesn’t 
it give you light at the heart’s depths to think of the 
future—the exceeding and eternal glory, so exceeding 
that it is even a weight of glory? Wherefore comfort 
ye one another with these words. Don’t be cast down. 
I see such an ineffable brightness before you. I don’t 
see, I suppose, the darkness that surrounds you, yet 
I feel the shadow of it, but the light is just ahead. Give 
my love to that darling little drooping, sensitive plant 
in this pell-mell world, and to your own blessed self, 
and don’t mind my adjectives, which won’t suit your 
Quakerly reticence, but they are the sweetest matter-of- 
fact. Good-night, and always good-morning.”’ 

She was then thirty years of age, and he more than 
twenty years her senior; and while her great relaxation, 
if not chief method of procedure, with men was to 
disagree merrily and provoke a lively argument, with him 
it was seldom so. She did not bother or bombard with 
literary fusillade the friend who took life so seriously 
and loved the world even as she loved him. She realized 
Whittier’s greatness as compared with other men,—his 
superiority to ambition, his utter reverence for truth 
and righteousness; and, in a time when political and 
religious revolution threatened an engulfment, she, though 
conspicuous in reform and innovation, recognized the 
man whom no blast could weaken, no storm uproot. 
This she admitted when she wrote, ‘‘He is a king among 
men, and what is the use of talking?” 

It was one of her regular pilgrimages, that trip to 
Amesbury; and though Oak-Knoll brought him nearer, 
she writes to J. G. Whittier — 

“Dearly Beloved,—I never would have believed it 
possible that the pomp of this world and the deceitfulness 
of riches would have so hardened your heart and blinded 
your mind to the poor working men and women of your 
own country. Why don’t you write to me? Why don’t 
you come to see me? Because you have perched on 
Oak-Knoll, and are lapped in luxury and petted to death 
by your cousins. When you were in Amesbury you were 
definite and local, but now I have lost you out of Ames- 
bury and don’t find you anywhere else. And here is- 
your pretty book with your ‘Witch of Wenham,’ and 
I shall reserve it for Sunday reading. If only we could 
have a continuation of thes¢ October days to read it in! 
I have dipped in enough to see that it is you, and that 
you are stout in the faith that we shall be enjoying better 
Octobers when we have handed ours over to our succes- 
sors. Gay deceiver, fickle and purse-proud, do you know 
that I have been building a barn,—not very fast, because 
the working man of Massachusetts has so much to do 
that he cannot finish anything at once. But it has got 
to the point where it is habitable,—Dutch hip, lightning 
rods (not paid for and already in law suit), box stall 
(too small), turn-table (won’t turn), hennery (made 
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wrong and too cold), battened (only battens have not 
come); still it is great fun to have a barn, and if you had 
the least remains of regard for me you would come to 
see my new fence. But you care for none of these things. 
Are not the fountains of Oak-Knoll better than all the 
waters of my tank and cistern? Miss P. is also likeminded 
with you. She has lost all enthusiasm for good society 
and is now prancing around among bloated bondholders, 
with her soul completely absorbed in Kensington em- 
broidery. And as a result of it all Butler will be 
governor of Massachusetts.”’ 

There was apt to be a slight political flavor to her 
letters; and no man objects to a woman’s interest in 
politics if it is intelligent and just. Here is an allusion 
to the poet in a letter written in October of 65, where she 
says, “Thursday I had a letter from Whittier saying 
that he was ill and could not come, but would come some 
other time, unless the invitation were like some railroad 
tickets ‘good for this day only.’ Whittier’s niece is 
going to school at Ipswich after Thanksgiving, and he 
wants me then to come over and make a long visit, and 
says, ‘Thee shall sleep on feathers above and below, 
like a Dutch woman, if thee like, and say and do just what 
thee pleases, and I will be pleased with everything.’” 
None of his letters to Gail Hamilton are accessible to me 
now, but I doubt not he could uphold his side of a con- 
troversy. As late as 1880 she writes, “I had a letter 
from Whittier asking me to come over as in the old days, 
and I started off and found him well and pleasantly 
situated in his old home.” 

Gail Hamilton never lost the adventuresome, volatile 
ways of her girlhood. Dying at the age of sixty-six, 
she was alert and sprightly, her last trip to Washington 
to aid Mrs. Maybrick being made hurriedly, in the heat 
of summer. It was from our home and one of her delight- 
ful visits with her namesake niece, our little Mary, that 
she made her last sortie, and collapsed at Washington. 

So it was that she stood by Whittier to the last. She 

_ would hasten at his call, from any place whatsoever, and 
one of my briglftest pictures of her is that of the faithful, 
loving friend, hieing away to his home to congratulate 
the comrade of her early womanhood, and bear him 
roses on his natal day. 

BEVERLY, Mass. 
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Preparations for Peace. 


BY HORACE WESTWOOD, D.D. 


The time to talk peace is now. We should have in 
our minds the terms of peace, and they must be so broad, 
humane, and equitable that they will leave with them no 
vestige of hate. I agree with the professor of modern 
history of the University of Chicago when he declares: 
“Tf the European man does not acquire a new set of 
dominant ideas, the present war, irrespective of who 
wins or loses, can only add another mass of terrible 
rancors. to those already existing. Rancor piled on ran- 
cor—that way madness lies. Europe has followed a 
wrong track and must imperatively call a halt.” 

In order that this ‘‘new set of dominant ideas” may be 
acquired, the institutions and organizations believing 
in “peace” must start their educational campaigns 
to-day. 

If we can approach the question of peace with the 
thought “that even though in the present instance 
we are in the right, yet in the past we have sinned,” 
we shall have gone a long way in preparing the moral 
ground which can be the only foundation upon. which 
the international settlement must be built. I believe 
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that, even though the dream of a federated Europe may 
be a “‘far-off divine event” we may not hope to achieve 
in the immediate present, yet there is one thing we may 
achieve, and that is a Concert of Europe, which would 
be a league of peace composed of all the nations of Europe, 
a league banded not on the principle of ‘the balance 
of power,” but on the principle of an European interna- 
tional police composed of nations who would pool their 
armaments against any nation that threatened to break 
the peace. 

It stands to the credit of our nation that even as early 
as 1815, at the end of the last great war of allied Europe 
against military despotism, England sought to establish 
such a Concert of Europe. Castlereagh, the English 
representative at the Congress of Vienna, says Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, “concentrated his efforts upon a great 
object, a really effective and fully armed Concert of 
Europe, which he just failed to obtain, owing chiefly to 
difficulties about Turkey. He wished for a united guar- 
antee from all the Powers that they would accept the 
settlement made by the Congress, and would in future 
wage collective war against the first breaker of the peace.” 
This was a great dream and noble purpose even a hundred 
years ago. We must remember, too, that Castlereagh 
stood practically alone. He had no body of public opinion 
behind him in its favor. In fact the tide of public feeling 
was one of bitter enmity against France, and not a few 
wished to see her further humbled in the dust. 

Now I am convinced of this: that our ministers— 
sent to meet the delegates of other nations—will approach 
the problem from the same high point of view. But we 
must remember that alone they will be powerless. ‘They 
will have the representatives of other nations to deal 
with, who may not feel as we do. If the Allies are vic- 
torious we have no means of knowing what the attitude 
of Russia may be, and, flushed with victory, there may be 
the desire for further conquest and aggrandizement on 
her part, and if we are not careful there may be a new 
alignment of the nations and the balance of power will 
merely be shifted. It may even come to pass there may 
bea new “Triple Entente”’ composed of France, Germany, 
and England against Russia. ‘There are more unlikely 
things. We have no idea of what the attitude of other 
nations may be, but of this we may be sure, that our 
representatives shall go instructed to accept peace on 
no other terms. In other words, the voice of the people 
must declare no treaty shall be signed unless there is 
guarantee of the immediate establishment of the “Con- 
cert of Europe.’’ Otherwise the whole miserable busi- 
ness will repeat itself, and we shall find ourselves at the 
close of forty or fifty years in the midst of even a bloodier 
war. At thetreaty, in the anxiety to come to an amicable 
understanding, there undoubtedly will be the tendency 
to compromise, just as Castlereagh was compelled to 
compromise in 1815, and unless there is united public 
opinion behind the treaty-makers, an opinion which 
declares it will accept peace on no other terms, one can 
perceive difficulties ahead. From now on a new objective 
must be given to the war: the thought must not be the 
destruction of militarism in Germany alone, but in the 
whole of Europe, otherwise the war will have been fought 
in vain. 

The trouble is that we have so many problems result- 
ant upon the war just now, we lose sight of the larger 
problem. Under our immediate pressure we may fall 
into the error of leaving it to a few to decide the terms of 
peace, just as they had the power to declare war. One 
has no doubt that they will do their best. It is un- 
questionable that their motives will be of the highest, 
but we must remember that their hands may be power- 
less to do what they would desire unless they have with 
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them an educated, enlightened, and determined public 
opinion that knows what it wants, and is familiar with 
the terms which will make possible what it wants. This 
work of education must be accomplished before the treaty. 
At the treaty it will be too late. The time to begin is 
NOW. 

When the war first broke out, a man for whom J have 
great admiration, whose intelligence and fairness have 
always commanded my respect, said, ‘““I hope Germany 
will be so thoroughly licked that her name may be 
effaced from off the map of Europe.” I did not rebuke 
him, for he said what he did say on being heated after 
reading reports of the Belgian atrocities, and in his heart 
of hearts I do not believe he really meant it. I am sure 
this sentiment would find little sympathy in any section 
of the British Empire. In contrast with this it is refresh- 
ing to read the utterance of Winston Churchill soon after 
the outbreak of the war :— 

“We do not seek in this war the subjugation of the 
German or Austrian people. Nothing is further from 
our intentions. However complete our victory may be, 
however shattering our defeat may be, they need never 
fear that the measure they meted out to Alsace or to 
Denmark, to Italy or Transylvania or in Poland will 
be meted out to them. ‘Their independence, their cus- 
toms, their language, all that they care about in their 
own government, their rights as citizens and free men, 
will never be assailed by us. We shall hold these rights 
inviolate and inviolable. These rights stand out, not 
on the basis of the struggles of nations, but on the nec- 
essary vital foundations of human society. We are 
fighting for the elementary rights of civilized men and 
states. We are not going to give them up, no matter 
how bitter our defeats may be, and we are going to main- 
tain them, however complete our victory. The ultimate 
exaction which the victorious Allies will inflict upon the 
peoples of Germany and Austria is the liberation of the 
imprisoned nationalities within their grip.” 

This is a worthy and noble sentiment, an expression 
that brings a thrill of pride to each of our hearts, but 
a pride mingled with profound sorrow that war was 
deemed inevitable to bring this about. 

Such weighty utterances as these should cause us to 
see the importance of preparing for “the peace” now 
while the war is raging. Not the problem of peace in 
general, but the peace which shall come at the end of 
the war. 

I would that every newspaper right now would begin 
to discuss the terms of peace. I would that every church 
society would form classes for the study of international 
polity and the preparation for peace. I would that every 
minister of the gospel upon whose head has been laid 
hands ordaining him to declare and propound the mes- 
sage of the Prince of Peace should from now on make 
his pulpit a platform for the preparation of peace. I 
would that every teacher who holds the ideal of patriotism 
before her scholars would now instil in their minds a 
love of peace. I would that every mother in talking 
to the children that clamber around her knee would in 
this month of December, when we commemorate the 
birth of the lowly Jesus, lead their minds away from the 
Great War to the Great Peace. We have discussed the 
war enough. We must now discuss the peace. 

Before the treaty! Before our minds become hardened 
to the thoughts of death and bloodshed. Before our 
spirits become embittered through the loved ones that 
have been slain by our enemies on fields of battle. Be- 
fore the fires of racial hate burn so strongly that they 
deprive us of our calm judgment and sober reason. 
Before the knowledge of devastated lands, ruined homes, 
smoking cities and villages, starved women and children, 
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cause us to cry aloud for vengeance and punishment. 
Before the hardships that may come upon us lead us to 
forget the high resolve and exalted motives in which we 
entered upon the struggle. 

While far away those who are dear to us are lying in 
open trenches beneath the star-lit sky, while men who 
might have called each other friend are struggling in 
death agony and fearful fight, while the only sons of 
self-sacrificing mothers are facing the murderous hail of 
shrapnel and shell—shall we not dare to dream of peace 
for them and for the world? Shall we not resolve that 
now we will commence to work for such a treaty, that 
when it does come it shall bind bleeding Europe in bonds 
that cannot be broken? 

WINNIPEG, CAN. 


The Imperialism of Ideas. 


BY WILLIAM WARE LOCKE. 


The next great war shall be against conditions and not men. 


Our visions are the boundaries of our fate, 
Within whose magic circle we may sleep, 

But dreams are only dreams, and, soon or late, 
The thought must turn to action, small or great, 
Would we those boundaries win or visions keep. 


The clang of arms which rang in days of old, 
Resounding still within the minds of men, 
Awakes the spirit of the warrior bold 

Which occupies our heart when tales are told 
That bring the hero-lives to earth again. 


Though blood still flows in streams for some great cattse, 
Inflamed by national pride and racial hate, 

The time shall come when our most glorious wars 
Shall be against conditions, and our laws 

Redeem the time and bless the growing state. 


We mourn the comrades lost, the leaders slain, 
The many thousands who have bravely died, 
But as their visions live and we maintain 
Their faithful efforts, nought has been in vain, 
For death itself shall fight upon our side. 


The Church in Germany. 


In the Aiélantic Monthly for December, 1905, Prof. 
Kuno Francke discussed with ability and insight the 
situation in the Germany of that year as contrasted with 
the Germany of thirty years earlier. From the point of 
view of a lofty idealism he surveyed its amazing progress 
in the sciences and arts of living, and asked whether, out 
of these stirrings of life, there would come a reawakening 
of spiritual strivings. He said:— 

“In Germany the Church has ceased to be a moral 
leader: it has sunk back to the position of a defender of 
creeds. ‘The inner life has been secularized in Germany: 
the men who shape spiritual ideals are philosophers, 
poets, artists.” 

In Germany the Church had gone so far in its reaction 
from the free ideals of liberty that in Prussia, for instance, 
cremation was forbidden by law, on the ground that 
it is prejudicial to the resurrection of the body. Prof. 
Francke’s word, as good for America to-day as for Ger- 
many then, was:— 

“‘Nowhere is there a greater chance, a wider opportunity, 
for the Church to become a spiritual leader, to receive 
into its own stream all the higher aspiration of the nation, 
than in Germany. No people is at heart more deeply 
religious than the German: nowhere is there more indi- 
vidual reaching out after the infinite. No view of life 
seems more clearly destined to become the common creed 
of modern humanity than the noble optimism, the joyous 
trust in the universe, the belief in the affinity of all things, 
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the sympathy with all existence, the faith in work, in 
' continual endeavor, as the royal road to redemption, 
which are the living legacy of our classic literature and 
philosophy. There is nothing, absolutely nothing, in 
these convictions which the Church might not assimilate. 
By placing herself on the same intellectual level with our 
thinkers, poets, and artists, by relinquishing the unworthy 
notion of an extramundane deity residing somewhere in 
a corner of the universe, by abandoning the childish 
conception of a single revelation of this deity in times 
past through the mouths of a few men and to a few chosen 
people, by resolutely casting aside the incongruous idea 
of the salvation of mankind through one vicarious sacrifice, 
by openly adopting a religion which is in harmony with 
the modern view of the universe, which is broad enough 
to include the demands of every human instinct, and 
which listens without fear to every message of Nature 
and all her interpreters, the Church would at once rally 
around herself all the longing, striving, aspiring minds 
of the nation, and a new era of popular religious life 
would be at hand. Germany, the home of free thought, 
would become the home of a new, free religion, also.” 


Is the Bottom dropping Out? 


A man across from me at a dinner the other night took 
a fifty-cent cigar out of his mouth and replaced it with 
the following remark (it seemed to me a pity to take 
out a fifty-cent cigar for a thirty-cent remark, but prob- 
ably he felt driven to it):— 

“Well, there’s one thing about this war; it’s giving us 
all a chance to see through human nature. The mask is 
stripped off from civilization. Now we know at last 
what men and women are really like.” 

I suppose the remark irritated me too much, but the 
man looked so comfortable and contented with it, and 
I was so afraid he would make another, or that every 
man with a fifty-cent cigar at the table would pile in and 
agree with him that—well, I don’t remember just what 
I said, but the general idea was that the world was full 
of old respectable rubber-tired remarks that everybody 
had been running on for ten thousand years, and nobody 
could puncture them. 

This idea about civilization being a mask, for instance. 

“Scratch a gentleman and you get a savage” was 
Noah’s favorite retort. When Noah had been trying in 
vain for three hours to get some poor wild reckless rela- 
tive to come into the ark, that was what he said to him. 
Jacob one morning got up from breakfast saying some- 
thing horrid to Rachel and flinging himself out of the 
room, and Rachel, looking after the retreating form of 
her suave and elegant husband, said to her sister, ‘Scratch 
Jacob and you get Esau.” : 

Some people assume that every time a man is ugly he 
has just smashed a hole down through into his real self. 
Everybody can see what he is. And when he is decent 
he is pretending. All virtues (they tell us) are put on, 
and all beautiful and harmonious things are a kind of 
rouge. Civilization itself for ten thousand years is a 
colossal affectation, everybody keeping guard on himself 
lest he should give himself away, and everybody spying 
on everybody else and keeping them up lest everybody 
should give everybody else away and the bottom should 
drop out of the world. 

Of course the nearest thing to having the bottom drop 
out of the world is what is happening in Europe to-day. 

When a man sitting quietly and comfortably at table 
watching the bottom drop out of a world turns to me 
pleasantly and says, ‘‘I told you so,” and acts rested and 
relieved by having human nature look as mean and 
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savage as he always thought it was, it seems to me 
something ought to be done or said by the world to this 
on which will make him feel lonesome and uncomfort- 
able. 

How many people agree with him? 

The most important thing that is getting ready to-day 
in behalf of Europe is what America thinks and is going 
to do with this man’s remark. 

When this war is over, and a world has to be made 
once more painfully and slowly out of the human beings 
that are left, the older nations of the earth are going to 
gather around our boundless, thoughtless, mighty young- 
ster-nation and say, “‘ What does America think of human 
nature? What kind of a next thousand years does 
America pick out for it and propose to get for it?” 

Then they will wait and hear what we say. 

Two opposite theories of human nature are going to 
be laid before the American people. One or the other of 
these theories we are daily getting ready to vote on and 
adopt as our national faith—as our programme for a 
world. Soon there are going to be but two flags, prac- 
tically, in the whole world. On one flag will be written 
the strange and tragi-comic saying that has plunged a 
whole continent into war because it believed it, “Scratch 
a gentleman and you get a savage.’’ On the other will 
be inscribed in letters of light, ““Wake up a savage and 
you get a gentleman!”’ 

I believe that our American people are going to rally 
around this latter standard—this flag of humanity—and 
hold it up among the graver, older nations of the earth. 
We are going to proclaim it upon the air as our national 
religion. We are going to sing with it, dedicate nations 
to it, build skyscrapers to it, and cathedrals and railroads 
and cities to it! 

Both of these sayings are different ways of putting the 
same idea—the idea that every man is mixed, woven part 
out of gentleman and part out of savage. But put it 
one way and you have what Europe has now, a civiliza- 
tion that is merely waiting to be smashed. Put it the 
other way and you have a civilization that is waiting to 
wake up. In other words, we turn it around. 

“Scratch a savage and you get a gentleman.” 

America’s peace is the fruit of the American theory of 
human nature. The war in Europe is the final sublime 
and awful culmination of Europe’s theory of human 
nature. It is not merely a huge gun-battle that is raging 
in Europe. It is a theory of human nature that is raging 
there—the Krupp theory of human nature—‘‘Scratch a 
gentleman and you get a savage.” 

All Europe has rallied to this belief. They have formed 
huge fanatical bodies of men called armies, all devoted 
to the faith that the only final sure way to deal with 
people is to assume that just underneath they are savages. 
They have conceived and built the dreadnought, a kind 
of vast sacrificial altar on water, a kind of cathedral to 
hate and fear and suspicion of human nature, filled day 
and night with the worshippers of a negative religious 
faith—the faith that Right cannot make Might, the faith 
that guns make human nature think, that only armor 
plate can protect God! . . . Without Krupp what is to 
become of poor helpless God? 


Last week two cold, dead soldiers—a German and a 
Frenchman—were found lying in a long death-grapple 
under the night sky. For many hours they had been 
lying there together like two strange statues of their own 
hate—effigies of their own fear and despair about them- 
selves and about one another. ‘Their dead fingers had to 
be pried away from one another’s throats. Let no man 
tell me these men were being themselves, that they were 
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being themselves when they died. They died crazed with 
the lie they had been taught about human nature. 

The only people in Europe to-day who are being their 
real selves are the Red Cross people. It is they who 
represent human nature. It is they who are the delegates 
to-day from all human nature, appointed by all of us to 
represent mankind on a sick and hysterical continent. 

It is a harsh and bitter thing to say of a savage that 
he would do what the gentlemen of Europe are doing 
now. 

San Francisco had a mere earthquake. Merely the 
ground under people’s feet shook, and mere stones and 
iron girders fell on people’s heads. But the people were 
fearless, steadfast, great-hearted, quiet about their souls 
and about one another. And men and women stood 
out above the ruins, heroic, unmastered, and with a 
sudden strange godlikeness on them. Like stars in a 
wide heaven the men and women stood while the flames 
licked up the stones of the earth and the skyscrapers 
rocked like poplars in a wind. Human beings looked in 
each other’s eyes and knew themselves, and knew God! 
This is what human nature is. It is what European 
human nature is. But in San Francisco they had a mere 
earthquake. In Europe they are having a manquake 
Their religion or theory of human nature—the hell-about- 
people which they have been drilled into believing for 
forty years, and which now millions of other men who did 
not believe it have been cheated into believing—has 
worked its way to the surface and produced its manquake. 

Nobody knows what human nature is, who judges it, 
or constructs a world for it, on the way it acts during a 
manquake.—Gerald Stanley Lee, in Mount Tom. 


My Sunset. 


BY HENRY W. PINKHAM. 


I cannot reproduce that sunset glow 

Upon the canvas, nor with words that flow 
In colors from the poet-painter’s pen 

Have I the skill to make it live again 

For you and others; but for me it lives, 
And always will abide, the while it gives 

A grateful sense of ownership sublime 

Of treasures far beyond the risks of time. 
Mine was, and is, and e’er shall be 

That sun and sky, that land and sea. 


Literary Portraits. 


A curious lack in our contemporary criticism is the 
absence of that kind of literary portrait which Mr. 
Howells drew of Mr. Norton and of Mark Twain, and 
which he had drawn before in his masterly volume en- 
titled ‘‘My Literary Friends and Acquaintances.’ The 
expertness of Mr. Henry James in this field of concrete 
criticism needs no testimony. But after we have men- 
tioned these two artists, who is left? Think what a por- 
trait of Norton Sainte-Beuve would have painted, after 
his devouring eyes had run through the two volumes of 
the ‘Letters’! What charm and color there is in 
Howells’s picture of Cambridge in the eighteen-sixties and 
eighteen-seventies ! 

But there is charm and color in the newer Cambridge, 
too; or rather there was, only the other day! Why has 
no one painted it? There was Shaler, who wrote the 
early chapters of his autobiography with the concreteness 
of a Defoe, the grace of a Le Sage. He was known by 
thousands of Harvard men: he was an intimate of many 
scientists and men of letters: he has been dead only 
eight years, yet he is already the shadow of a shade. 
No one has really drawn him in any of his characteristic 
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poses; no one has pictured his insight and his vanity, 
his flashing brilliancy and his human charm. ‘There was 
Shaler’s friend, William James. His books are read by 
scholars and pupils all over the world. But who will 
record the vibration of his rich baritone voice, his shy- 
ness, his whimsicality, his kindness, the strain of the 
irresponsible Irishman in him? Or take, finally, one 
other Cambridge personage, John Fiske, with his huge 
body, big brain, and big heart. Who dares render the 
actual breathing, hungry and thirsty animal of him, and 
his Rabelaisian laughter, his follies, his sentimentality, 
his intellectual and commercial makeshifts, in short, the 
whole lovable weakness and strength of that great boy! 
John Fiske was as real as Boswell’s Johnson, and in 
another ten years he will be as remote as Jared Sparks.— 
Bliss Perry, in the Yale Remew. 


A Free Faith as an Element in a Free State.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


This subject, ‘“A Free Faith in a Free State,” calls us 
to investigate certain historic influences which we may see 
religion exercising upon mankind, certain vital influences 
likewise which we may observe religion exercising upon 
political institutions and the temper of a state. You will 
not think that I am proffering an excuse for a quite prob- 
able failure in dealing with this matter when I remind you 
that it is difficult. It lies in a field of reflection in which 
generalization is easy and quite possibly fatal to the facts 
and to truth. This I say in order that you yourselves 
may be on guard against taking with too much easy credit 
the conclusions which I shall venture as I go on with 
this subject. It is difficult, and it is a subject in which 
it is hard to come to perfectly solid ground—the influ- 
ence of religion upon national character, upon political 
institutions, upon the destiny of freedom. All that is a 
thing not by any means clear, although one would think 
that we had traversed history enough to give us definite 
conclusions and some stable grounds for careful inference 

I shall ask you to bear with me as I proceed somewhat 
inductively to approach this subject. That is to say, 
rather than give you at the outset what it is I am driving 
at and what I wish to impress upon you as conclusions, I 
will proffer for your own consideration certain facts upon 
which those inferences have been founded, so that, if you 
wish, you may accompany me in the process of inference 
and possibly reach conclusions that will differ from mine. 

It is just cause for wonder, why the intelligence—not 
merely the state of freedom, not merely the political insti- 
tutions, but the intelligence—of old Greece fell so quickly 
into deep decay. Look at the dramatic contrast. Con- 
sider first the age in which the older Greek religion had 
been purified by the mythology that had been clothed in 
shapes of beauty by Homer in verse and the artists in 
stone. Look at the age when Greek thought reached its 
most splendid elevation in Plato and Aristotle, when 
Greek tragedy reached the sublimest height of all tragedy, 
I think, in Sophocles and A¥schylus. You will observe 
that Greek thought is here clean and clear, its religion is 
comparatively clean and clear and rational, for the tales 
of nine-tenths of its mythology no one believed, and there 
was a manifest monotheistic bent in that thought, as 
there ever has been in any high philosophic thought of 
any age and time. Religion, philosophy, politics, were 
guided by sophrosyne,—that untranslatable Greek word,— 
rational decency, temperateness, order, fineness. Now 
look at the other side of the contrast. Only a few gen- 
erations later—after these stars had leaped out in the sky 
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of Hellas, after Plato and Sophocles, after Aristotle and 
Aéschylus, after the cleansing of the Greek faith, after 
these beautiful accomplishments of mind and art—you 
will find that that same nation, that same keen mind, 
that same people of exquisite sophrosyne, sense of decency 
and fitness and order, had sunk in their philosophy to 
futility, had sunk in their religion to Oriental orgies and 
orgyism. ‘The Greeks had met the Oriental world; they 
Hellenized it and died in the process. They took the 
poison from the patient they cured. Greek religion, in- 
stead of having in it that stateliness and cleanliness and 
order, became a religion of ecstasy and orgy, with myste- 
rious initiations, with rites and sacraments and _ sacra- 
mentals, that belonged to primitive savagery. It would 
be a man not much given to deep reflection upon the 
issues of our human nature who would not ask himself, 
Why did it happen? What happened I may express to 
you in the happy, if somewhat colloquial, term used by 
Gilbert Murray, the eminent Greek scholar of Oxford, 
borrowed by him from Prof. Bury of Cambridge, when he 
said, ‘‘Greek religion lost its nerve, and so did Greek 
thought.” 

What does that mean? It means this: Greek thought 
as it was developing under the teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle was on its way toward solving the problems of 
conduct and life and religion rationally. It was on its 
way in the methods of fair order and decent reasonable- 
ness to solve the problem. Monotheism was practically 
achieved; a sound ethics was really founded and given 
form and body. But because that emancipating effort 
of reason was not seductive enough sentimentally, not 
agitating enough emotionally, the beautiful clean Greek 
race listened to the Asiatic siren with its religion of orgy, 
spiritual intoxication, diseased mysticism, and flung itself 
head forward to greet it, preferring the seduction of 
emotional excitement. and, perturbation to the normal 
development of clean thought which their own thinkers 
had taught them. They “lost their nerve’; they did 
not trust the orderly ways of reason; they wished rather 
for an infallible assurance of sanctity, for an infallible 
assurance of truth, for some inward mystical union with 
the gods by rites, by symbol, by sacrifice and sacrament, 
and so opened the gates to extravagance that they pitched 
headlong both to spiritual despotism and spiritual disease. 

Secondly, another instance! When the Teutonic tribes, 
coming fresh and clean from their northern forests, 
overwhelmed the old and rotten empire of Rome, they 
brought with them, as every primitive and forest people 
will, priceless physical and spiritual advantages. They 
had been unspoiled by inveterate abuses; they had 
breathed the air of freedom; they were clean of body; 
they had a high regard for the individual value of a man. 
They were no serfs: they were children of liberty; they 
had trodden free paths. 

Observe them shortly after their conversion to Christi- 
anity. That conversion to Christianity was both inevi- 
table and beneficent. Itis not to be interpreted from what 
I am saying that I deplore that conversion. That would 
run counter to my understanding of that event, but while 
they received the benefits of Christian culture they like- 
wise exhibit to us certain deplorable declensions of spirit. 
These freemen who had looked up into a free sky, whose 
heart had leaped out to greet the wild winds in their native 
forest, presently had become shivering victims of idle 
terrors. There can be no adequate understanding of 
medieval religion unless we understand the great part 
that was played in it byterror; and it will not be at all 
misestimating the high value of the conversion of those 
northern tribes when we realize the plain fact that one 
of the prime motives that led them from idolatry to 
Christianity was dread, terror, panic, at the thought and 
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expectation of hell. These freemen consequently be- 
came, first, the victims of their terror; secondly, the serfs 
of a clerical despotism. ‘Those proud heads, that had 
never bent in servitude when they were in their natural 
condition, were ground to the dust, and Teutonic kings, 
not in a beautiful humility, but in a servile fear, held the 
stirrup of the pontiff who might rise upon his horse with 
that assistance. 

Thirdly, they who had brought the clean sense of 
human values from their original forest homes now became 
of so different a temper that we find them bringing into 
their codes of written law what had never been in their 
codes of unwritten law while they remained savages,— 
the law of torture, and not only torture, but torture 
inflicted for opinion’s sake. These freemen of the north 
gathered fagots for the piles of how many thousand 
heretics we cannot estimate. 

Is it not again the case that these Teutonic peoples 
“lost their nerve’? They had liberty in their blood and 
bone, and they did not trust it. They had valor in their 
soul, and they did not trust it. That valor, manifest upon 
their fields of conflict, became a shuddering horror when 
they contemplated the old wives’ tales about devils flying 
through the air and about furnaces lighted for the repro- 
bates hereafter. They who had been free “‘lost their 
nerve” for freedom, and they imposed upon others of 
their own blood and kin a yoke of iron clerical conformity 
and coercion which casts a shadow upon human history 
for very near to a thousand years. 

Look at a significant incident in the wonderful history 
of the Netherlands as they fought against Spain for their 
freedom. ‘The people of the Netherlands had been visited 
by that prince of butchers, the Duke of Alva, who, as 
representing Philip II. of Spain, had put to death by sheer 
butchery for conscience’ sake probably twenty thousand 
perfectly innocent people in the course of six years as 
captain-general of the Netherlands; and for that, we may 
say, he received from the highest pontiff in Christendom 
a decoration which up to then had been reserved for 
crowned heads. ‘The people of the Netherlands had 
fought against Alva, had witnessed this desolation of 
their homes, their families, their country-side. They had 
seen the most infamous side of religious persecution. 
This is what the people of the Netherlands proceeded 
straightway todo themselves. You know that they fought 
for their freedom eighty years. Midway of that term of 
eighty years there was a truce of twelve years declared 
between Spain and the Netherlands. When the Nether- 
lands became at peace for this truce period of twelve 
years, almost at once a controversy broke out among 
themselves as to which of two types of Calvinism was 
correct—whether it was the strict Calvinistic type or 
the Arminian type, the liberal form of Calvinism. So 
fierce was the conflict that there were riots in the streets; 
there was danger that the little confederation of Holland 
states would be rent hopelessly asunder, thereby giving 
up their chance of liberty forever. In the course of the 
bitterness of that conflict between the two types of Cal- 
vinism the greatest statesman of the Netherlands, John 
of Barneveldt, was judicially murdered,—this by a people 
who had just come through the persecution of the Duke 
of Alva; this by a people who had been inflamed by the 
holy thirst for liberty. As soon as they got twelve years 
of borrowed liberty they turned upon one another and 
rent one another asunder, and the chief of the victims 
of that fratricidal and most senseless struggle was the 
greatest statesman of their country. ie 

Finally,—and this is the end,—there was a political 
revolution in England which cost a king his crown and 
head. It was a movement for freedom, laid, created, 
guided by the Puritan spirit. Charles I. was overthrown 
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and slain. he Puritan Parliament was in complete 
control of the kingdom. Ljberty had begotten that. 
Whatever may be the later fate of the English revolu- 
tion, liberty conceived it and brought it forth. But as 
soon as the Presbyterian influence became dominant, as 
soon as their power was without question, instead of 
giving liberty the full right, again they “lost their nerve.” 
You will pardon this repetition of Prof. Bury’s phrase; 
it goes to the heart of the matter. Liberty must not be 
trusted too far, they said, and hence the coercions, the 
restrictions, the unwise laws which interfered with nearly 
every private activity of human life. Hence their laws, 
for example, against the freedom of the press, which drew 
forth that pamphlet, the “ Areopagitica,’’ which none 
of us has read without a leaping of the heart, by the great- 
est of all lovers of liberty, John Milton. Likewise, it was 
this spirit which led Milton to write that admonishing 
line, as sadly he turned away from his Presbyterian fellow- 
Puritans to die alone, “New Presbyter is but old Priest 
writ large.” 

To sum up these four significant instances: Greece 
mistrusted the guidance of clean reason and free inquiry, 
and plunged into ecstatic orgy, wanted to be dramati- 
cally certified about salvation, preferred turbid emo- 
tionalism to a rationally progressive faith. The barba- 
rian peoples who became Christians in gaining much lost 
much. ‘hey lost the temper of liberty and themselves 
became serfs—to fear first and to a clerical despotism 
later, which it took a revolution to break. Thirdly, 
Holland and England both show us that even in mighty 
movements of human freedom, begun by independent 
congregations of free believers and free worshippers, there 
likewise it happens that liberty mistrusts itself, and that 
which begins in the holy cause of freedom is likely :to end 
with freedom chained to the chariot of tyranny. 

In order that we may see with some nearer approach 
to justice how those lessons of history may possibly apply 
here, I will venture now to draw these inferences which 
I think are made legitimate by these facts:— 

‘The mere fact that a people or a movement is free is 
in itself no guarantee that it is going to remain free for- 
ever. In other words, freedom and progress are not 
mechanical, but human. ‘There is not, I think, in the laws 
of gravitation or the revolution of the heavenly bodies 
anything which makes progress absolutely inevitable, 
for the thing does not produce itself by mechanical con- 
trivances or by physical law. It depends upon human 
will and human character, and, if these decline progress, 
liberty will likewise decline. Hence I have just uttered 
that sentence again; namely, because a movement begins 
in freedom, and because a people opens its history as free, 
that in itself is no guarantee that they will remain so, 
since there is no mechanical necessity making either free- 
dom or progress either continuous or perpetual. 

Secondly, I think this generalization, disinclined as I 
am to generalize, is substantially true; namely, when- 
ever a religion becomes powerful its worst elements are 
likely to gain the supremacy over its better elements, 
so that, if a religion gives us, let us say, high emotional 
and holy exaltations at the same time it tends to repress 
and coerce the intelligence, sooner or later the second 
of these two things, namely, the coercive tendency, will 
become so predominant as to jeopardize the value of the 
first. When religions are highly successful, their worst 
elements come to the fore and are likely to become thence- 
forth the dominant element. 

Thirdly,—and this inference has most pertinence here, 
—whenever religions have decayed and declined and 
become a danger and a source of corruption and weak- 
ness in a state, it is because they have abandoned liberty, 
and that trust in human reason and human nature which 
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is the basis of liberty. Never has there been a religion 
which has cherished liberty as its foundation which has 
been other than beneficent while it cherished it. 

These three inferences I think the facts of past history 
justify. 

Now is there in the United States at the present time 
any notable passion for a religion of liberty? I do not 
think there is. On the contrary, it isa matter for wonder, 
remembering who we are, remembering what spirit is 
at the bottom of this venture upon this new continent, 
remembering from what traditions we have drawn our 
inspiration, it is remarkable that with that history behind 
us, with that spirit in our heart, the religions which have 
prospered chiefly upon this continent are those which 
most stringently commandeer the human intelligence and 
prevent it from asking the plain and instinctive ques- 
tions for validity, for proof, for truth. 

We have seen here—I am speaking not merely of one 
religion; there are indeed more than one, and let us not 
make any mistake about it—treligions which choke the 
question which the honest mind asks; religions which 
would coerce, which would keep in tutelage, which would 
surround us with the attentions of the cradle as though 
we were to be forever immature. ‘These have wonder- 
fully prospered. A religion’ based upon liberty? We 
have scarcely felt the pulse of it in our public life; we 
have observed it very little in any community of this 
republic. 

Are we, too, “losing our nerve’? Is the old primitive 
passion dead? Are we to see the system of spiritual 
coddling, the prohibition to ask questions or to open free 
lips, going forward and increasing ever and ever until, 
subtly and seductively, that spirit of sensitive indepen- . 
dence, without which we stand for nothing in the world’s 
history, has been weakened year after year, until in some 
crisis we open our minds to find that it, the American 
heritage, is dead? Do we dare to trust liberty? 

A religion which has liberty for its foundation, for its 
spirit, for its fundamental law and charter, without com- 
promise or tergiversation or the subtle use of words, is 
such a religion as we profess. This is no time or place 
for us to boast, and that is a temper far from any of us, 
I hope, for the consciousness of our failures would prob- 
ably push back the words into our throat. But I do say, 
however, speaking as frankly pro as I would contra, that, 
as far as I know, there is not any other form of religion 
which consecrates liberty and is less likely to lose its 
nerve in following liberty to the uttermost,—there is no 
other religion that I know so characterized as our own. 

This may be as much to our humiliation as to our praise, 
for why have we not, then, made more of it? I mention 
it only to bring before us all the necessity of a type of 
religion like ours in a country like ours. As for the task 
of a liberal Christianity being done, it has not yet been 
attempted, much less achieved. A religion which is to 
consecrate liberty, which is to utter that word into the 
ears of slaves and serfs who surround you and me,—such 
a religion in a country like ours may very well yet have 
a mighty share in determining the destiny and achiey- 
ing the salvation of this republic. 

This idea of liberty, not losing our nerve, but carrying 
it forward and consecrating it in every department of 
life, I think we may keep in mind likewise when we deal 
with other religions. For example, there is fortunately,— 
the movement must be welcomed and fostered,—there is 
growing up the spirit of co-operation between ourselves 
and other faiths, particularly Oriental and Asiatic relig- 
ions. ‘That is splendid and just. I only ask, however, 
should there be any need of it,—I do not think that there 
is,—that we do not forget, whether in that relation or 
in any other, that our principle is spiritual liberty, first 
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and always. We are kindred with Islam by pure mono- 
theism. We are at the furthest possible distance from 
Islam because Islam is despotic, based upon the iron 
orthodoxy of a book, and that we never possibly can 
tolerate. 

Likewise there will be such a movement as the Aryo- 
Somaj of India. The Aryo-Somaj of India is based upon 
Vedic orthodoxy. It declares to the Hindu, “No light 
of the spirit comes from the West that your old India does 
not possess and did not possess before,” and the Aryo- 
Somaj is making a determined effort to reconvert those 
Hindus who have become Christians on the principle 
that the Vedic orthodoxy is higher than the Christianity 
to which these Hindus have turned. Here, again, there is 
a spirit of the narrowest nationalism, of the most pro- 
nounced book-idolatry, which stands in the way of such 
liberty as I conceive to be our charter and our foundation. 

All that I have said will really amount to about this: 
One may judge roughly, as substantially one may judge of 
the drift tendency, even the future of a nation, by watch- 
ing the development of its religions, for they will indicate, 
perhaps before the political institutions or the temper 
of citizenship indicate, what spirit is coming upon us. 
If that is so, then there is sufficient reason for keeping 
our eyes open and our hearts open over the spread among 
us of religions which never have been at home with lib- 
erty. Yet such religious ideas, such religious spirit, are 
spreading among us, and for that we shall, of course, have 
no remedy except to understand better the foundation 
of liberty which is beneath our own feet and to renew 
our loyalty and allegiance to that liberty which is the 
breath of our nostrils. 

Let us understand, then, that a new and bold vocation 
awaits us, to preach the greatest word that falls from 
human lips, liberty—the liberty of the children of God. 

You might ask me to define it. I have not yet defined 
it. What is libérty? Does it mean that we should invite 
to our churches and establish in our pastorates men who 
preach free love, who would consecrate murder by a sen- 
timental anarchism? Nothing of the kind is meant by 
liberty. Liberty means, if you will pardon the descrip- 
tive definition, letting God do with us what he will, that 
is to say, letting the Supreme Truth lead us to the best 
truth we can achieve; and over every obstacle of sect 
or synod, over every fear within or terror without, it is 
letting the Supreme Righteousness guide us to the great- 
est righteousness that we can achieve, fearless of public 
opinion or of censure, if only we are faithful to the inner 
and the upper Light. 

This description of liberty as leading to divinity and 
divineness, leading to cleanness of thought, to clearness 
of life, to vigor and ardor, is the religion which I think 
our nation most needs and without which conceivably it 
shall not live. 

We are not destined in the fates to live unless we our- 
selves are worth living; and this liberty, this idea of lib- 
erty which does not “lose its nerve,” which will not run 
after an emotional agitation or a sweet sentiment, if 
thereby the light of our intelligence is even dimmed,— 
that religion, so far as I can understand it, is the one 
bestowed into our hands. ‘These two or three proposi- 
tions will, once more and for the last time, sum it 
up :— 

A nation cannot be indifferent to the religion that is 
professed within its boundaries. Religions that are pre- 


' dominantly religions of tutelage, of the childhood and 


immaturity of the race, will, if victorious, end in a deforma- 
tion of institutions that are free. ‘Thirdly, though there is 
good unquestionably in many religions which have this 
fashion,—of coercion, of tyranny, of terror,—though there 
is much that is good, sweet, noble, in them, I think it a 
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law of religious history that, once a religion is victorious, 
its worst elements become predominant and guiding. 

Finally, the religion which has never yet been to the 
uttermost tried among men is a religion which does not 
“Jose its nerve,’ but which is based upon the freedom of 
the spirit of man, and which has the faith unshaken that 
man’s spirit, if free altogether, is going to find truth 
uncreated and everlasting, is going to find an ideal love 
that lives when all our hates are dead, is going to find 
a righteousness which was before the eternal hills. This 
is the liberty of the children of God, the faith without 
which I think a free nation is in danger, the faith which 
without much merit of our own we have had intrusted 
to us, the faith which I hope you will never be tempted 
to misunderstand because here it is small and there it is 
insignificant, remembering only the mighty idea which 
it holds at its heart and remembering that to a greater 
extent than we are now able to judge the future of the 
nation that we love and the future of the religion that 
we love are one. 

NEw York, N.Y. 


The Power of a Few. 


One of the tremendous evils of the world is the mon- 
strous accumulation of power in a few hands. Half a 
dozen men may, at this moment, light the fires of war 
through the world, may convulse all civilized nations, 
sweep earth and sea with armed hosts,spread desolation 
through the fields and bankruptcy through cities, and 
make themselves felt by some form of suffering through 
every household in Christendom. 

WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 


Spiritual Life. 


All errors spring up in the neighborhood of some truth; 
they grow round about it, and for the most part derive 
their strength from such contiguity.—Kev. T. Binney. 


8 


We cannot honor our country with too deep a reverence; 
we cannot love her with an affection too pure and fervent; 
we cannot serve her with an energy of purpose or a faith- 
fulness of zeal too steadfast and ardent.—Grimke. 


ot 


There being in man a sense of right and wrong, religion 
becomes a most potent influence, because it announces 
a judgment-bar before which all must stand. It com- 
pletes the theory of virtue and vice, by reminding the 
soul that it is daily approaching a final rendering of its 
accounts.—David Swing. 


Prayer. 


O Thou, unseen, yet ever near our souls, be with us as 
we remember our struggles and our failures. Day after 
day we are upheld by thy love. In the midst of our way- 
wardness or indolence, thou dost still shed on us the sun- 
shine and the rain. Still with thy constancy dost thou 
remind us of our unfaithfulness, and summon us to ear- 
nest work. Lord, we would confess our unworthiness, and 
ask of thee more strength for duty, and a deeper faith. 
Let us not shrink from the high tasks to which thou 
callest us, or tremble at the burden or the mystery of sor- 
rows or temptations we had not foreseen. Take us into 
the fellowship of all pure hearts that cry to thee. Teach 
us our kin with all who have conquered in difficulty, and 
loved even through their pain; and so make our worship 
fruitful in toil and trust. Amen. 
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From German Newspapers. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


In nearly every many-branched big family, 
especially in those transplanted root and 
stock from patriarchal Germany to our own 
more friendly soil, there will be one who by 
reason of position, ability, or age is uni- 
versally accepted as that particular family’s 
head, to be visited, consulted, written to, 
and regarded as a sort of Home Office. Which 
goes to explain why she whom the infirmi- 
ties of eighty-three well-spent years keep 
pretty firmly anchored to her room still 
hears so much at first hand for and against 
the land which her father, with his wife and a 
big family of small folk, was forced to leave in 
stressful, stormy 1848. 

From all over the Union there come 
fluttering toward her letters telling of 
agonized half-days spent in getting out of 
Europe; of a last state-dinner in the newest 
Parisian hotel, just before it was closed by 
the government because its owner had been 
detected as a spy of long standing, to be 
accordingly dealt with; of being turned 
back on a vacation trip to the English 
Niagara Falls because of one’s quite unmis- 
takably German looks and surname; of 
being overrun by hordes of Austrians and 
Germans evicted from Canada and flocking 
into Seattle in search of employment. From 
all over Germany there are arriving belated 
missives telling of over a score of relatives— 
of whom, alas! more than half have already 
returned wounded, or have been reported 
killed and missing—flocking to the front; and 
of their martyr women-folk, settling bravely 
down to dreary waiting and hoping, to harass- 
sing anxiety and despair. 

Every other letter announces local papers 
which the writer has ordered sent (by the 
publishers “‘free of charge’’), by order of the 
government to let America know the rights 
of Germany’s case. ‘These small and flimsy 
journals, purporting to give the only reliable 
war news, strike the American reader as 
most inadequate and hopelessly confusing, 
but, intermingled with sickening battle 
details, harrowing loss lists, blood-curdling 
invective and pertinent advertisements, there 
occurs an occasional news-item recalling 
gentler German national traits and standing 
forth brightly from the dismal German gray 
background. 

Just glancing at the statement that in 
Ellwangen the Gymnasium (high school) 
will reopen as usual, but without the upper 
class because that same head class has, in 
a body, marched to the front (trying not 
to see the one describing the German small 
street-boy as varying the popular ‘‘Lady- 
bird, lady-bird, fly away home’”’ into “Zep- 
pelin, Zeppelin, fly o’er the foe’’), we turn to 
the ‘“‘Lost and Found” column, in which 
a back-country Landwehr-soldier advertises 
the Quartier offered him by two elderly 
ladies in fashionable West-Kassel as “‘lost,”’ 
and begs for directions, so he may reach the 
same, such directions to be sent to the restau- 
rant Wilhelmshéhe, Allee 118; and signs 
himself ‘‘A Stranger-within-the-City-Gates, 
Landwehrmann, Substitute-Bataillon 83.” 

In wittily expressed horror of calumnies 
upon the enormous German appetite, one 
article quotes a Belgian newspaper, which 
makes three thousand German soldiers con- 
sume forty thousand pounds of meat and 
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sixty thousand pounds of bread a day—more 
than thirteen pounds of meat and twenty 
pounds of bread per capita! ‘“‘No wonder,” 
is the concluding sentence, “they fear a 
fighting capacity built up on such rations.” 

There are many allusions to the dearth of 
news, and the hankering for newspapers 
among the soldiers. One very middle-aged 
Landwehrmann writes that, if permitted to 
choose between comfortable quarters for the 
night, a fine dinner, a box of good cigars, or 
a couple of “‘last editions,’ he would un- 
hesitatingly take the newspapers, ‘‘although,”’ 
he naively adds, “I can appreciate good food 
and good cigars, and have for full five 
weeks gone to bed in my boots and all 
the rest of my uniform. One no longer 
knows what’s going on anywhere, and the 
wildest and most impossible rumors are 
afloat.” 

Queer bits ‘‘ from America’’ are occasionally 
found, such as that an American ‘‘news- 
paper-king is trying to form a cotton corner 
in America by trying to induce every adult to 
‘buy a bale’ by way of speculation.” The 
lengthy article ends with the diatribe of 
another New York paper against said news- 
paper-king for joining America’s leading 
German daily journal in advancing the 
interests of Germany. Another report on 
conditions in Canada wonderingly shakes a 
figurative head over “‘the American who 
knows no patriotism. He [the American] 
considers the Germans altogether mad for 
fighting like savages with most of the rest of 
the world.” Wealso come in for considerable 
ridicule for believing all we read about 
German losses; there’s a quotation from a 
big daily, ‘If Germany wants war she’s get- 
ting her heaped-full measure of it,’’ followed 
by an appalling casualty list which, let us 
hope, is as ludicrously impossible as the 
Cologne Weekly seems to think it is. 

An editorial deplores, and cannot possibly 
understand, the general American attitude 
toward Germany, although upon the 
selfsame page an article on the ‘German 
Brussels’? commends the military authori- 
ties for assuming the ‘‘right, as they have 
the might, to nip in the bud the slightest 
incipient disturbances,’’ and cites some of the 
penalties for offences just committed,—‘“‘one 
year in prison [in a remote corner of Germany] 
for hindering a soldier in discharge of his 
duty; six months in prison [also in distant 
Germany] for a woman who. publicly de- 
nounced the German military; and capital 
punishment for aiming at a soldier from up 
in a tree. 

The experience of an officer now in the 
hospital at Bonn makes pleasanter reading. 
He was badly wounded in the arm while in 
France’s battles, and received first aid from 
a French priest to whose humanity he testi- 
fies as being on a par with his skill. ‘‘ Where- 
ever there was need, there also was the curé; 
his soutane well tucked up, he ministered 
to the wounded, friend and foe alike, just 
as they came along, with the skill of a 
surgeon and the tenderness of a woman.”’ 

Let us close with this little episode before 
Rheims where a German sergeant of the 
Sanitary Squad was quartered with many 
others upon the village curé, ‘‘right next door 
to the tiny church, in which it occurred to 
me to hold an evening service. The curé 
was willing, and services beganyat half-past 
eight. All the many soldiers occupying the 
wee townlet, Protestants as well as Cath- 
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olics, attended. ‘The candles on the altar 
to the Virgin were our only light. A young 
medical assistant played the melodeon, and 
I read prayers from the camp prayer-book. 
At the close of the service the French priest— 
who had considerable German—made a short 
address in which he praised the reverential 
spirit of the soldiers and fervently thanked 
God for raising up™for himself so many 
young men worshippers.” 
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Literature. 


THE LIFE oF Tuomas B. REED. By 
Samuel W. McCall. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $3.—Mr. McCall has 
done a valuable piece of work in his study of 
a man whose part in the history of his times 
was important, and whose personal character 
and quality make him an _ exceptionally 
interesting subject for biographical treat- 
ment. We seem to see Reed here as he 
was, as boy, as youth, and as the brilliant, 
high-minded’ leader. He is presented in 
just proportions, not overshadowed by the 
political history of which he was so large 
a part, but shown as the man himself, 
whose convictions about the great questions 
which were before the country while he was 
in Congress naturally expressed his inner 
mould and temper. Bowdoin College has 
been the alma mater of many distinguished 
men. Nearly thirty years after Reed’s 
graduation he said of it: “Bowdoin has 
many superiors’ in wealth and size, but for 
the production of men of good sense, culture, 
intellectual grasp, and capacity for affairs 
it has few rivals and no superior.” His 
first service in Congress coincided with the 
election of Mr. Hayes as President, when a 


new set of questions at once came to the. 


front. The story of his career there supplies 
such good reading that one wonders his 
speeches have not yet been collected, since 
these citations reveal so much interest and 
significance. Speeches may endure the lapse 
of time when they touch upon eternal ques- 
tions. Mr. Reed took broad views. As 
Mr. McCall justly says, ‘“‘He was an un- 
yielding advocate of equality of rights for 
all citizens, and steadily maintained the 
principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” The chief reason for his retirement 
from public life was the annexation of. over- 
sea territory, an act which he believed 
violated the foundation principle of self- 
government. Every speech here noted shows 
also the true quality of Reed’s humor. He 
was far from being one with whom the telling 
phrase or the witty story counted most. 
On the contrary, he seems never to have 
brought in a story for its own sake, but 
always for the sake of its illustrative quality, 
while his impromptu remarks, his spontaneous 
repartee, indicate his instinctive readiness 
and resource. If one should begin to quote, 
it would be difficult to stop, and we mention 
only one example of ‘excellent fooling.” 
After Reed had been chosen leader of his 
party in the House, some of the newspaper 
writers nominated him for the presidency, 
an honor for which Gov. Long and Frank 
Hiscock had been similarly proposed. Reed 
gave an interview in which he explained how 
he had put his two rivals out of the running 
and drew up a platform which is a first-rate 
satire on candidates who try to please 
everybody. Here is his description of the 
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way he got the better of Gov. Long: “Long 
and I assembled ourselves together, held a 
‘caucus, and agreed that the announcement, 
so far as we are concerned, was both 
timely and judicious, but we decided by a 
unanimous vote that Hiscock was not avail- 
able, for reasons that must suggest themselves 
to every thoughtful and patriotic man. 
‘This action having narrowed the contest 
down to Long and myself, I suggested, with 
the kindest and most disinterested motive, 
that for the sake of harmony he ought to 
withdraw. He demurred to the proposition 
and did not appear to take much interest in 
it until I offered to make it an object to him 
and volunteered to pay him $5 in lawful 
money if he would agree to retire in my favor 
and make a speech nominating me in the 
presidential convention. He replied that he 
was not a $5 man, whereupon I raised him 
to $8. I’m not the man to let a few dollars 
stand in the way of harmony, so when he 
refused I asked him how much he would 
take.” Long finally agreed to take $15, 
which was ‘‘pretty steep,’’ but the bargain 
went through, Long being willing to let 
Reed write the speech of nomination him- 
self. There is especial pleasure in reading 
these pages for one who remembers vividly 
the successive events during the score or 
more of years which it chronicles, but there 
must be hardly less profit in them for the 
younger people who have known of Reed 
only as a name and perhaps as the man who 
inaugurated the quorum rule in the House. 


Home TRAINING OF THE PRIZE BABY. By 
G. Hardy Clark, M.D., and Margaret V. 
Clark, M.D. Waterloo, Ia. 40 cents.— 
The purpose of this attractive booklet is to 
“direct attention to weaknesses that are 
at the foundation of mischief and crime, 
and to propose for the general use of parents 
a system for training children in correct 
living.”’ Great social diseases, the authors 
assert, result from bad training in the first 
sixty months of the lives of children. Idle- 
ness, disorderliness, and selfishness are prime 
causes of these evils. Their cure in houses 
of refuge, reformatories, prisons, and sana- 
toriums is effected, if at all, through teaching 
habits of industry, orderliness, and kindness. 
Why not Jay the foundations for healthy 
moral adult life by teaching these saving 
elements of character in childhood? The 
main part of this teaching must be done 
while the child is still under five years of 
age, yet many parents think the child of 
five has yet to begin his education. To 
give assistance in this fundamental work of 
child training is the purpose of this little 
booklet. Score cards are furnished as a 
means of testing the mentality and moral 
character of children from eighteen months 
to four years of age, and of children above 
four, and adults. Character and mentality 
of every child over eighteen months of age, 
say these physicians, should be tested not 
less often than once in three months; and 
his parents, teachers, and playmates should 
also be as regularly tested. A few very 
simple but essential principles of training 
are given in the form of a catechism. All 
the little child activities are scheduled as 
games, and a list of these for each three 
months of life up to two years, and each six 
months up to five years, are given. The 
pages furnish opportunity for additional 
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records of the child’s achievements. Here 
is the sort of ‘‘baby book” that the fathers 
and mothers of young children would do 
well to keep. Its suggestions and tests are 
thoroughly scientific, yet directions and sug- 
gestions are given in simple terms and may 
be easily understood. ‘Two illustrations, a 
child’s head on the cover and a double-page 
picture of home-training work done by 
children under three years of age, add to the 
attractiveness of the book. It is worth 
many times its price to parents and teachers, 
and may be secured by mail from the authors. 


THe Diary oF WILLIAM BENTLEY, D.D. 
Pastor of the East Church, Salem, Mass. 
Vol. IIl., January, 1803-December, 1810. 
IV., January, 1811-December, 1819. 
Including Subject Index to Volumes I.-IV. 
Salem, Mass.: The Essex Institute, 1914.— 
Dr. Bentley was an old-fashioned minister 
of a kind now almost extinct, for he knew 
and ministered to every man, woman, and 
child in his parish. He knew also and had 
relations of some kind, friendly or otherwise, 
with every man who was worth knowing in 
Salem, Boston, Cambridge, and Washington. 
Outside of his own parish he knew and was 
interested in the fortunes of all the people of 
Salem, and was equally interested in the Arab 
and other chiefs about the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf with whom he exchanged letters 


| by courtesy of the many ship-masters hail- 


ing from Salem, and from whom he received 
many rare and curious manuscripts, Persian, 
Arabic, and Chinese. The products of his 
industry and learning are, in part, preserved 
in the library of the Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Mass., whence the contents of the 
four ponderous volumes of the diary before 
us are derived. With reference to his ver- 
satility and learning Thomas Jefferson once 
addressed him as “‘ Doctor of Physics, Doctor 
of Philosophy, Doctor of Laws, and Doctor 
of Divinity.’ Students of biography and 
genealogy who are searching for material in 
Eastern Massachusetts a hundred years ago 
will find in these ponderous tomes a mine of 
information. People who are looking up their 
ancestors may or may not find that which will 
minister to their pride, for the good parson 
was a veracious chronicler, and set down the 
record of the events as they occurred without 
reference to the effect that might be pro- 
duced upon the mind of posterity. Many 
eminent persons appear in casual notes as 
they come and go in private life or on public 
occasions—John Adams, Timothy Picker- 
ing, Samuel Adams, Joseph Story, William 
Gray, and numerous other men eminent in 
business or politics, For further notice see 
editorial on Bentley and his diary. 


Earty New EnciLanp ScHoors. By 
Walter H. Small. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$2.—This book proves to be a storehouse of 
facts that relate to the early schoolmasters 
of New England, and thé conditions under 
which they labored. Early records and 
town histories have been searched and all 
items relating to educational methods and 
achievements carefully put together. All 
the early settlements are laid under tribute, 
and the amount. of historical information 
thus preserved is significant and interesting. 
It must make mothers of the present day 
shudder to read the chapter on discipline, so 
stern, not to say barbarous, were the arbi- 
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trary punishments. One wonders that the 
children were not all spoiled, but the author 
concludes that out of this rigidity came “a 
survival of the fittest, a sturdy, self-reliant 
people,—poor readers, poor spellers, but 
generally good writers, with no knowledge 
of geography or history or grammar, with 
little knowledge of arithmetic, but sturdy of 
character.’”’ Perhaps our poor forefathers 
could have spelled better had they been 
beaten less. It would be a mistake, however, 
to think that discipline is a major cdnsidera- 
tion in the plan of this book. On the con- 
trary, it occupies but a small place, and great 
and genuine service has been done by the 
patient compilation of important records. 
Of the book Mr. George H. Martin, formerly 
of the State Board of Education, says: ‘‘No 
book has ever been prepared which begins 
to be so full of information or to cover so 
wide a range in so exhaustive a way. As 
a source hook of the story of one phase of 
New England’s history it will occupy a 
permanent place by itself. It would serve 
admirably as a basis for class study in educa- 
tional history.”” The book needs an index. 


MorTsERS AND CHILDREN. By Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.—There are not so many books written 
about home training that we could spare 
this one from the list. It is particularly 
successful in suggestions to “put yourself in 
the child’s place,’’ with better comprehension 
than most parents have of the way things look 
to a child. Theoretically, the days are past 
when parents felt that they must ‘“break”’ 
a child’s will instead of training it, or plead 
for the moral right of parents to dominate, 
even affectionately, their grown-up children; 
but actually, in many families, the arbitrary, 
irresponsible commands of the mother or her 
unconscious selfishness infringe on the child’s 
right to be led into ways of self-reliance, and 
in later years bring about the untrue 
generalization that ‘‘one generation cannot 
understand another.’’ For any mother or 
grandmother these are fascinating pages, 
which many a woman who shrinks from 
educational books in general (as most of us 
undeniably do) will read with absorbed 
interest. 


SoNGsS OF THE OUTLANDS. By Henry 
Herbert Knibbs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—As the writer ol 
Overland Red, Mr. Knibbs comes well recom- 
mended. The spirit of the Western plains 
and mountains, the dash and thrill of border 
life were in it; and somehow it is no surprise 
to find the same spirit swinging in measured 
stanzas and proving the writer of that Cali- 
fornia romance a poet as well as a story-teller. 
It is a good thing to have a volume of new 
poetry as fresh and clear as this is. It seems 
like the real thing with no breath of the 
study or of city walls about it. 


Tue GOLDEN GoBLET. By Jay T. Stock- 
ing. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 net.— 
These short stories are charming both in 
subject and treatment, and happy the child 
who found one on Christmas morning. The 
Christmas spirit is in them, and, as the 
Christmas spirit ought to go through the 
year, it follows that they are good for any 
season. There are several full-page illus- 
trations in color. 
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A Non-combatant. 


BY MARY STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


They took the schoolground for a mimic world, 
And made a mimic war in foolish play; 

Wood swords unsheathed, and patchwork flags unfurled, 
The noisy factions mocked a general fray. 

With Zepp’lin bombs and wireless at command, 
With-chargers, each a sapling or a weed, 

These warriors clashed; they could not understand 
The Red Cross work, or wounded soldiers’ need. 


One lone observer watched the battle; then, 
“Come join our ranks!” each hostile army cried. 
“We're English.” “Russians.” “French.” ‘“We’re 
Kaisermen.” 
“These are the Allies standing side by side.” 
It was a “Holland-man” who shook his head: 
“T fights mit Peace,” the little hero said. 


Happy New Year’s Gits. 


Little Happy New Year was out in the 
kitchen with her mamma. It was a very 
pretty kitchen. The walls were painted 
bright blue, and all around the walls were 
blue-and-white tiles. Each tile had a pict- 
ure to suggest one of the holidays. On one 
tile was a whirling pinwheel. Which holi- 
day did that mean? Ona second was a horn 
so full of may-flowers that a few were dropping 
out. Another tile had white snowflakes 
hurrying across the blue square, and a sprig 
of holly in one corner. That meant a day 
you can’t forget, and so on. 

Happy New Year and her mamma were 
making molasses candy. Mamma was stir- 
ring the molasses as it stood in a kettle on 
the stove, and Happy New Year was just 
as busily buttering two deep pans. Mamma 
kept dropping a little of the hot molasses 
into a cup of cold water to see if it had be- 
come thick enough; and when finally the 
molasses, thus put into water, at once be- 
came solid, she knew the candy was all ready 
to be poured into the pans. 

“But don’t forget the peanuts!” 
Happy New Year. 

“There! I should have forgotten them,” 
said mamma. ‘The peanuts were then placed 
in orderly regiments along the bottom of the 
pans, and the candy—a charming golden- 
brown—poured over all. 

“My! It'll freeze in a jiffy, I guess,” 
said mamma, as she opened the back door 
and set one pan out into the ice-glazed porch. 
Happy New Year then put out the other pan. 
“Now let’s rest ourselves and have a cozy 
talk,” said mamma. So they sat in a deep 
old wooden rocking-chair (quite near the 
stove, yet not too near), Happy New Year in 
mamma’s lap. It was true comfort, and the 
ancient clock over in the far corner seemed 


said 


to say approvingly, “‘That’s right! that’s 
right!” 
“Well, dearie,’ began mamma, strok- 


ing one little sticky hand, and, of course, 
not minding the stickiness, “have you 
thought of any return you can make for all 
the good times the Day cousins gave you last 
year?”’ 

“T’ve thought of one or two things I might 
do,” replied Happy New Year. 

“Suppose we talk them over, then,” said 
mamma, ‘‘and see which plan would answer 
best.” 

“T thought maybe I’d send each one of 
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them a box of candy,” said Happy New 
Year. 

“That would hardly do, darling,” said 
mamma, ‘“‘because St. Patrick’s won’t look 
at anything that isn’t green, and the twins 
—His and Her Birth Day—get too much 
candy as it is.” 

“T forgot that,” said Happy New Year. 
“How would it be to send each a Nonsense 
Book like the one grandpa sent me last 
Christmas? It would be nice to have the 
presents all alike, wouldn’t it?” 

“Perhaps so,” began mamma, a bit doubt- 
fully, but then the little girl said eagerly, 
“No! They'll have to be different. At 
least the Nonsense Book won’t do, for April 
Fool’s Day told me he was so tired of jokes 
he hoped never to hear another.” 

“Vou are right,” said mamma; ‘it will 

be far better to have no two gifts alike. The 
cousins will like best something you have 
yourself made, and what fun you will have 
planning the gifts!’’ 
' Here Happy New Year slid off her 
mamma’s lap to run into the next room and 
get a sheet of paper and a pencil, that she 
might write down the names of her Day 
cousins. The pencil proved to have a 
broken point, so she ran in again to her own 
little desk with its three drawers and six 
cubbyholes. In one of the cubbyholes lay 
her penknife, and soon the pencil had a fine 
sharp point. Then Happy New Year again 
climbed into mamma’s lap. 

Here is the list she wrote:— 


St. Valentine’s Day. 
Washington’s Birth Day. 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

April Fool’s Day. 
Patriot’s Day. 

May Day. 

Birth Day. 
Independence Day. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas Day. 

There were other Day cousins, for it was 
a mighty big family; but these were the 
favorites of Happy New Year. 

You will like to hear what each of these 
cousins gladly received before the round, 
red sun bade good-night to Happy New 
Year Day. St. Valentine had this verse, 
copied very neatly on pink paper by Happy 
New Year:— 


“Welcome each small offering 
That a young child’s love may bring, 
Though perchance he stint himself 
Of some childish joy or pelf, 
That starves in its own plenty pent.” 


For Washington’s Birth Day a fine pie was 
made, Bridget helping a great deal, to be 
sure, but Happy New Year putting in every 
bit of the raspberry filling between the layers. 

St. Patrick’s was such a little boy that 
he still wore round collars. So Happy New 
Year, having found some dainty bits of 
Trish lace, with the help of a paper pattern 
fashioned for him a pretty collar. This she 
tied with a bow of green ribbon. 

Mamma said that since April Fool’s Day 
was so tired of jokes he ought to be given 
something solemn. It was decided to send 
him “Rollo at Play.” (He was seen after- 
ward reading the book with great pleas- 
ure, but as sober as a judge.) 

Patriot’s Day had a penholder formed 
like an American flag. To dear little May 
Day was sent a box of candied violets. 
Birth Day’s present was seven bayberry 
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candles, all ready for her cake. Indepen- 
dence Day shouted “Hurrah!” on getting a 
generous jug of lemonade. ‘Thanksgiving 
Day cried, ‘“‘Now, this is what I’ve always 
needed,’’ when he was handed two stones, a 
round flat one on which to place nuts, the 
other a smaller but thicker and heavier one 
with which to crack them. ‘These stones 
Happy New Year had picked up on the sea- 
shore. : 

And Christmas? What offering was 
worthy Christmas, the Day of all the 
Days? To this cousin Happy New Year 
sent only her love. For, if you will think 
about it, you will agree that love is the 
dearest thing that comes to us in all the year. 
However, molasses candy is good, in its 
way, and after planning all these nice presents 
mamma and Happy New Year opened the 
kitchen door and found the candy well 
frozen. So, calling in all the family, who had 
just returned from a sleighride, every one 
had a Happy New: Year feast.—Caroline S. 
Allen, in Zion’s Herald. 


The Presents, 


Theodore was going to town, to the den- 
tist’s, and Dorothy cried at the breakfast- 
table because she could not go. But Aunt 
Alice whispered, for a secret, that she was 


| going into town herself the next morning, 


and would take her. And Theodore told 
her that he would bring her something that 
afternoon. So Dorothy stopped crying. 

As soon as Theodore had started, Dorothy 
began to wonder what he would bring home 
to her. 

There were twenty-three beautiful new 
haystacks in the back lot. Dorothy went 
out to try them, but she did not enjoy 
tumbling on haystacks without Theodore. 

When she had tried five, she went into the 
house and asked mother if it was not almost 
four o’clock. 

“No, dear, it won’t be four o’clock till 
after luncheon,” mother said. : 

“Then, mother, won’t you please have 
luncheon pretty soon?” Dorothy urged. 

Mother kissed her and told her that they 
would have it just as soon as it was ready, 
and that she might go out in the kitchen 
and help Augusta shell peas. So Dorothy 
went out in the kitchen, and sat down on 
the doorstep and shelled one hundred peas. 

After a while they had luncheon, and after 
that mother said that, if she would take a 
little nap, when she woke it would be nearer 
the time for Theodore to come. 

Dorothy lay down and shut her eyes very 
hard for a long time, and by and by she went 
to sleep. When she woke, mother was just 
coming into the room with some clean 
dresses that Augusta had been ironing. 

She let Dorothy choose which she would 
wear that afternoon, and Dorothy chose 
a muslin with a vine of small blue flowers, 
because she knew her brother liked it. 

As soon as she was dressed, she went out 
to the gate to watch for Theodore. In just 
a little while she saw him coming up the 
hill with father, and ran to meet them. 

She took hold of father’s other hand, and 
all the time she was wondering hard what 
Theodore had brought her, but of course 
she could not ask. 

When they reached the piazza, Theodore 
told her to shut her eyes, and when Dorothy 
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looked she was holding in her hands—well, 
I know you will be as surprised as Dorothy 
was—a baseball bat! 

Dorothy’s eyes opened wide. 

“Ts it for me, Theodore?’ she asked 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said Theodore, nodding to make 
her sure, ‘‘and it’s a fine one! Just let me 
show you.” He took the bat and swung it 
over his shoulder, whirling round on one 
foot. Then he handed it back to Dorothy. 

“Th-ank you, Theodore,’ Dorothy said 
slowly; and then she ran and climbed up in 
mother’s lap for a little while. 

The next day it was Dorothy’s turn to 
gototown. ‘Theodore went out and tumbled 
on the haystacks, but he did not enjoy it 
very much alone, either. It was so much 
more fun with Dorothy. 

Dorothy came home at noon, and when 
she came she handed ‘Theodore a box 
wrapped in light brown paper. 

“T’ve brought you something, Theodore.” 

Theodore undid it. You may guess three 
times what it was. 

A doll’s tea-set,—cups and saucers and 
plates, and the dearest little cream-pitcher 
and sugar-bowl and teapot, with pink roses 
on every one! 

“Tsn’t it beautiful, Theodore?’’ Dorothy 
asked, looking up into his face for approval. 

Theodore hesitated. ‘Quite,’ he said 
slowly, then added, ‘‘Thank you, Dorothy!” 
and put the box on the step. 

Dorothy sat down and arranged the dishes 
on the piazza floor, while Theodore stood on 
the walk, swinging Dorothy’s bat. Dorothy 
had told him he might take it. 

They were both very quiet for a few 
minutes. Then Theodore said, ‘“‘ What let’s 
play?” 

And Dorothy said, ‘‘ What let’s?”’ 

Then Theodore said, ‘‘ Let’s play for a little 
while that I brought you those dishes yester- 
day and you brought me this bat to-day.” 

Dorothy nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ she agreed. She 
went to him, and threw her arms impulsively 
about his neck. 

“O Theodore, you were lovely to bring me 
these dishes!”’ she said. ‘Thank you!”’ 

Theodore laid his arm on her shoulder, 

“T’m glad you like them,” he said. ‘But 
this bat’s fine. I’m much obliged, Dorothy!” 

“Ts it a real good one, Theodore?’’ Doro- 
thy asked anxiously. 

“Fine,” he repeated, ‘‘and just what I 
wanted!”’ 

Dorothy looked at the dishes, and then 
at the bat, and after a few minutes she said, 
“Let’s play this all the time, Theodore.’ 
And Theodore said: ‘All right. We will.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


Why the Daisy was Praised. 


A certain prince went out into his vine- 
yard to examine it, and he came to a peach- 
tree and said, ‘‘What are you doing for me?”’ 

The tree said, ‘‘In the spring I give my 
blossoms and fill the air with fragrance, and 
in my boughs hangs the fruit which presently 
men will gather and carry into the palace 
for you.” 

The prince said, ““Well done, my good 
and faithful servant.” 

Then he went down into the meadow, and 
said to the waving grass, ““What are you 
doing?” 
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And the grass replied, ‘‘We are giving our 
lives for others—for your sheep and cattle— 
that they may be nourished.”’ 

“Well done,” said the prince, ‘‘good and 
faithful servants, that give up your lives for 
others.” 

And then he came to a little daisy that 
was growing in the hedgerow, and said, 
“What are you doing?”’ 

And the daisy said: “Nothing! nothing! 
I cannot make a nesting-place for the birds, 
I cannot give shelter to the cattle, I cannot 
send fruit unto the palace, and I cannot even 
furnish food for the sheep and cows; they 
do not want me in the meadow. Ali I can 
do is to be the best daisy I can be.” 

And the prince bent down and kissed the 
daisy, and said, ‘“‘ There is none better than 
you.”’—Home Herald. 


Where Lilies would not Grow. 


Once upon a time there was a man who had 
a beautiful garden. Roses grew in it, and 
hollyhocks and sunflowers; but he wanted 
lilies more than anything else, and he could 
not have them because the ants would not 
allow them to grow. You know that lilies 
grow out of dry brown bulbs you plant in the 
ground. Over and over again the man bought 
these little brown bulbs and planted them, 
and every time he did it the ants came and ate 
them up. The ants thought he was very 
kind to put these lovely feasts in the ground 
so often, but after a little while they did not 
like the things the man put around the bulbs. 
They did not taste good. One night he put 
red pepper around the place where the bulbs 
were planted in nice little rings. One of the 
little ants got its feet in the pepper, and cried, 
“Oh, dear me, I’m burned awfully!” Then 
of course the other ants stayed away from the 
redline. They worked all night and dug little 
roads under the red pepper, and got to the 
nice bulb and ate it up. 

Next time the man tried tar, and then kero- 
sene, and then snuff, and then camphor. All 
of them were things the ants did not like; 
only they climbed over them somehow, or 
dug under them, or did something very wise. 
Anyway, they always ate up the lily bulbs, so 
the man had nothing left in his garden but 
roses and hollyhocks and sunflowers. He was 
not really a cruel man, but he began to feel 
very cruel when he thought of these clever 
little ants who loved to devour lily bulbs. 
One night he sat trying to think of what he 
could do. He wanted to kill every little ant 
that lived in his garden. 

“What do ants like best of anything to 
eat?” he asked. 

“A nice, juicy bone,” said his wife. 

“All right,” he said. “I’m going to give 
them a feast to-night.” ‘hen he laughed just 
as the giant laughed when he thought he was 
going to catch Jack who climbed the bean- 
stalk. “Just wait till you see what I’m going 
to do!” That night he fixed a wonderful 
trap. On the ground beside a lily bulb he laid 
a sheet of sticky fly-paper. It was pegged 
down to the ground, so the wind would not 
blow it away; and in the middle of it he laid 
a nice, juicy, meaty little bone. 

“Now,” said the cruel man, “‘ we'll see what 
will happen.” 

And the funniest thing did happen. The 
man got up very, very early in the morning. 

“Come,” he cried to his wife and all his 
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little children, ‘‘come out to see my ant-trap. 
I'll wager there isn’t an ant left alive in our 
garden.” 

And what do you suppose he found? All 
the meat and marrow was gone from the nice, 
juicy bone. The ants had sucked out the 
sweetness; and there was not one ant caught 
on the fly-paper, not one! They had smelled 
the nice, juicy bone, and gone to look for it, 
hundreds of them, then smelled of the fly- 
paper. 

“Tt smells queer,’’ said one little ant. 

“Tt feels queer,’’ cried another little ant. 
“T just touched it with one foot, and it 
grabbed and pulled me so I could hardly get 
away.” 

“What shall we do?”’ said the hundred of 
little ants. 

“Tl tell you!” cried@the queen. Every 
little ant stopped to listen. ‘‘ Each one of you 
must bring grains of sand, and we will make a 
bridge over that dish that grabs you by the 
legs. Then, after the bridge is laid, we’ll 
have a grand supper.” 

All the little ants set to work. They 
brought grains of sand each, till there were 
millions of grains and there was a beautiful 
straight road across the nasty, sticky fly- 
paper. It was wide enough for three or four 
little ants to travel on at once, so they went 
across just as fast as they could travel. If 
you had looked out there in the moonlight, 
you would have seen the nice, juicy bone 
just black with ants. ‘They were tired after 
their hard work, and they were having a nice 
supper. 

The man stood for a moment, andjlooked at 
the well-picked bone and the wonderful little 
bridge, and then said: “‘I guess we won’t try 
to grow any lilies. JI am not so clever as the 
little ants.” —Good Housekeeping. 


Two little boys witnessed a balloon ascen- 
sion for the first time recently. ‘‘Oh, look, 
look there!’’ exclaimed the youngest. ‘What 


is that?” ‘It’s a b’loon!”’ replied the elder. 
‘What makes it go up so fast?” ‘‘Gas.” 
“What is. gas?” “Why, gas is—is—is 


melted wind!”’ 


When a little girl received her first “very 
own” doll, after a succession of treasures 
inherited from her older sisters, she turned 
to her mother a fate full of rapture. “I 
expected I’d have a doll some day,” she said 
breathlessly; ‘‘but I didn’t expect I should 
ever have my expect!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools’are used‘to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ore » 2 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 

England.—Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., for 
ten years minister of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Enfield, has assumed the pastorate 
of the King’s Weigh House Church, Oxford 
Street, one of the leading Congregational 
churches of London. For some time this 
church was under the pastorate of Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D., the noted independent 
preacher of England and Scotland. Until 
recently its pastorate was assumed by Rev. 
Dr. R. J. Campbell, in addition to his work 
at the City Temple. Even the prestige 
of this remarkable man could not save the 
congregation from a seeming inevitable 
decrease in numbers and effectiveness. The 
West End of London is not favorable to the 
Congregational or Nonconformist churches. 
Rev. E. W. Lewis, a talented and devoted 
man, has since been its pastor, but recently 
resigned from conscientious scruples con- 
cerning his right to draw a comfortable 
salary when so many of his fellow-creatures 
are living on a pitiful wage or on charity. 
He has now left the ministry and is sup- 
porting himself and his family as best he can 
by the labor of his hand and his brain. As 
a final endeavor they have called Dr. Orchard, 
who is certainly one of the most brilliant 
men in the Nonconformist body in England 
at the present time. It would seem as if the 
society could not be kept from dissolution 
except by gifts of an unusual order. It 
should be added that Dr. Orchard is one of 
the most advanced liberals in the so-called 
Orthodox pulpit in England, a man of great 
power in the pulpit and great spiritual fervor. 
The Christian Commonwealth prints in full 
the interesting service at his installation. It 
is modelled on that of the Episcopal church 
and seems to us of Unitarian faith a strange 
blending of the conventional religion and the 
modern interpretation of Christianity. 

The Inguirer of London, our Unitarian 
organ, is filled with letters concerning the 
war, its cause, conduct, and its justifiability, 
etc.; also with articles on the pro and con of 
compulsory military service. The editor is 
a man of ability, who does not hesitate to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. 
Some of the other writers are more moderate 
in their attitude; some very much opposed 
to the war. Rev. Joseph Wicksteed has a 
noble article in a recent number. 

We are glad to know that Rev. Dr. John 
Hunter has so far recovered from his recent 
indisposition as to be able to renew his valued 
services for the cause of liberal religion. 

France—The Union of the Women of 
France has inaugurated a service of hospital 
barges for the wounded. ‘These floating 
hospitals can be easily moved about, and with 
their complement of surgeons and nurses will 
be able to render valuable assistance to the 
field hospitals, the resources of which are 
already severely taxed. Each barge will 
accommodate about forty wounded men and 
two surgeons, and can make the journey from 
the front to Paris in less than three days. 

Under the title Pendant La Guerre the 
liberal Paris ministers are printing as a sup- 
plement to their journal Fvangile et Liberté a 
series of sermons preached at the Oratoire 
in that city. Admirable discourses have been 
delivered by Revs. Charles Wagner, J. E. 
Roberty, Wilfred Monod, and others. 
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India—Rammohun Day, in memory of 
the great Hindu theistic ‘reformer, has be- 
come a national day throughout India. It 
falls on the 27th of September, and is cele- 
brated in many places where the light of 
education and liberalism has penetrated. 

The Brahmo Somaj has done a noble work 
among the sufferers by famine at Bandur. 
Some $5,000 has been raised and carefully 
expended. It affects one strangely to see 
the solicitude of the relief agent not only for 
human but for animal life. Thus, two thou- 
sand starving cattle were given fodder, and a 
herd of buffalo, fifty in number, was rescued. 
The agent refused to avail himself of a car- 
riage to a distant place because of the sight 
of the starving horse. When the latter fell 
from exhaustion in front of his house, the 
agent took the best of care of it. Notwith- 
standing all, however, the poor creature died 
after a week. The reverence of the Hindu 
for animal life appears very strongly in this 
little story. 

The growth of the liquor traffic in India has 
begun to alarm the government, and some 
stringent rules are being drawn up against it. 

The Indian Messenger says that the war 
has done one good. It has stirred up Indian 
loyalty, and given an opportunity to the 
British nation to understand how real it is. 
That the Indian nation as a whole is loyal to 
the British throne is now beyond all cavil. 
Seventy thousand Indians have been sent to 
the theatre of war to fight side by side with 
their British and colonial fellow-subjects. 

There are now about three hundred Hindu 
students in American schools and universities, 
and recently there has been organized a Hin- 
dusthan Association of America, with chapters 
at nearly all institutions of learning. Its 
principal object is to unite the students in 
behalf of the educational interests of India, 
and to promote a closer fellowship between 
Indians and Americans. It publishes also 
an excellent educational magazine called the 
Hindusthan Student. ‘There is also connected 
with it a women’s auxiliary. 


Chicago Letter. 


The churches in and about Chicago have 
had their usual Christmas sales and suppers, 
and the Christmas services for the children 
especially. 

The supper and sales at Unity and the 
Third and Hinsdale Churches were unusually 
successful. At the Third Church a vaude- 
ville programme added to the pleasure and 
the receipts. These occasions call together 
many old-time members living too far away 
for church services, and renew and cement 
old friendships. Ex-Senator and Mrs. Mason 
open their home each year to the society 
of the Third Church on New Year’s Eve, and 
this is always a reunion of many old-time 
friends and a goodly gathering of the younger 
generation. The Sunday-school at the 
Third Church was adjourned on the Sunday 
before Christmas and invited to the main 
auditorium, the service and sermon being 
especially devoted to the children. 

The Evanston Society always uses the 
service of the Unity Hymns and Chorals 
on these holidays. The Sunday before 
Christmas the regular Sunday-school service 
is given up and the pupils take part in the 
church service. They have done this ever 
since the church was built. 
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The Hinsdale Christmas service will be 
held in unison with other churches in the 
town. A large Christmas-tree is provided 
for the benefit of all the pupils together. 
This is a great event in the town and is 
looked forward to from one year to another. 
The new pastor, Rev. Newton Ben Knapp, 
is helping in the matter and is taking hold 
of the church work with fine enthusiasm, 
which is shared by all the congregation. 

The First Church does not so much-em- 
phasize this anniversary week, but is doing 
strong work along the usual lines. ‘There 
are two well-attended lecture classes consider- 
ing “’The Modern Scientific Outlook.’ The 
ladies meet Tuesday afternoons and the men 
Friday evenings, both doing the same work. 
The society has published three of Mr. 
Pulsford’s sermons, which are for sale at 
Unitarian Headquarters. These are ‘‘The 
Leaven of God,” ‘‘The Wide Prospect,” 
“Mere Getting Together.” The annual 
supper and social and business meeting will 
be held early in January. 

A mission was conducted at Shelbyville, 
Ill., extending from November 29 through 
December 2, by Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
Dr. C. W. Reese of Alton, where the nearest 
Unitarian church is located. Mr. Smith 
preached twice on Sunday, his subjects 
being “Law and Grace” and “Faith, the 
Energizer.” Monday evening Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Reese both spoke, Mr. Reese’s 
subject being ““Good and Bad Conscience.” 
On Tuesday evening Rev. Albert R. Vail of 
Urbana gave an interesting talk on the 
Bahai movement, and Mr. Reese gaye a 
short address on “Duty.” Despite in- 
clement weather through all the meetings, 
the attendance was very good. At the clos- 
ing meeting the congregation expressed itself 
in favor of resuming biweekly meetings to 
be conducted by Mr. Reese. 

The church at Quincy held a most success- 
ful sale, at which each subcommittee of the 
society assisted and worked as a harmonious 
whole. This society is growing rapidly 
under the influence of Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
man, with a new church building and recently 
purchased parsonage. ? 

The Geneva church did not hold its annual 
sale this year. The Alliance has been 
meeting as usual at the homes of members, 
but the sewing has been done for the Red 
Cross and the Good Fellowship work that 
is active in Chicago. As a result several 
large packages have already been sent to 
help on the work in the city. 

This Good Fellowship work has been 
carried on for a year or two, especially at 
Christmas time, when individuals or societies 
have taken charge of one or more families 
needing help, thereby lessening the labors 
of the Associated Charities. There is an 
unusually loud call for this help this year, 
when thousands of self-respecting families, 
absolutely unwilling to be placed on the list 
of the “deserving poor,” are suffering for 
the necessities of life they themselves have 
usually given to others. While the call 
for the Belgian sufferers is loud, there is a 
real danger that home people will suffer 
from neglect. The argument that the more 
you send away the more you will give at 
home hardly holds good now, if it ever did. 

One fine movement has been inaugurated 
here, and perhaps in other cities, on the homes 
helpful plan. The women’s clubs have 
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organized an employment bureau to which 
girls out of employment go to obtain any 
work they can do, if there is none for them 
elsewhere in their particular line. The 
club members who have been making Red 
Cross articles now pay for having it done, 
several machines being kept busy in the rooms 
secured for their headquarters. Girls who 
prefer office work are helping in the families, 
at light work that they can do. Few of 
them have had any education or experience 
that would enable them to be of much service 
in the kitchen. One plan is for six club 
members to give one day’s work in each 
week to one girl, doing the family mending, 
thus giving the girl a full. week of work at 
living wages. Already several warm friend- 
ships have been formed between the girls 
and their employers. ¥. LB B. 


Southern Letter. 


As the Christmas season draws near it is 
interesting to note how the activities of many 
of the churches tend toward the Christmas 
sale, or bazaar, or shop, according to the sec- 
tion of the country in which the church is 
located. And it is well, for, while for very 
good reasons many of us would gladly do away 
with this method of adding to the church 
treasury, a well-managed fair usually brings 
out more of the varying abilities of the 
ladies connected with the church than any 
other social and money-raising function could 
do. However, it is the “exception which 
proves the rule,” and surely, in reading the 
‘report from the New Orleans church, the 
many methods employed for keeping up the 
earnest church life do not include the Christ- 
mas fair, and it is doubtless quite unnecessary 
for them. 

This church has been holding its services 
in the parish house pending the remodelling 
of the church. Those who have known the 
little church on Peters Avenue will hardly 
recognize it when they see it again, for the 
addition of an entrance tower to the front, a 
large new Sunday-school room which is built 
along the side of the church and can when 
needed be thrown into extra seating capac- 
ity for the church itself, the lowering of the 
church organ and pulpit and adding to the 
church auditorium through the addition of 
the old Sunday-school room, and the build- 
ing of a two-story parsonage above the new 
Sunday-school room behind the tower has 
brought much change in the building, add- 
ing greatly to its efficiency for church needs. 
This work is rapidly nearing completion, and a 
happy occasion catised the workmen to hasten 
the work in November, for ‘‘the Bride’ wed- 
ding was to be the first church wedding ever 
celebrated in the Peters Avenue church. 
The architect, workmen, Alliance, pastor, 
every one, in fact, lent willing aid to putting 
the building in at least temporary condi- 
tion for the event. Since then the regular 
services have been held in the new Sunday- 
school instead of the parish house. 

The Laymen’s League meets the first Tues- 
day of each month, and began its winter pro- 
gramme by an “Introductory Talk” by Mr. 
Kent upon ‘“‘The War in Europe,” followed 
at the November meeting by Dr. Max Heller, 
who spoke of “The Underlying Causes of 
the War.”’ The idea is to hear and discuss 
this subject from the angle of every national- 
ity, in a broad and sympathetic spirit, each 
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month having a speaker representing the 
point of view of a different nation. 

The Women’s Alliance meets for all-day 
meetings on the second Tuesday of the month, 
holding a business meeting in the forenoon, 
followed by luncheon, and a literary pro- 
gramme in the afternoon. A fine pro- 
gramme has been mapped out for the present 
year. ‘The study class last year had a series 
of papers on a given topic by members of the 
Branch, but has varied this for the coming 
year by having well-known lecturers from 
outside the church to address the meetings on 
a variety of subjects relating to things of cur- 
rent interest. A series of three entertain- 
ments (costing 75 cents for the series), to raise 
money to buy chairs for the new Sunday- 
school room, and a Rummage Sale have been 
given this fall in addition to the usual congre- 
gational supper each month. 

The Young People’s Religious Union and 
the Sunday-school are actively at work, and 
union Thanksgiving services were held by the 
congregations of two Jewish churches and our 
own church. 

The whole atmosphere of the church work 
is full of vital activity and of that delightful 
“church home”’ of just “folks”? that the edi- 
torial in the December Word and Work 
describes. 

The Houston church, the baby of the Uni- 
tarian denomination in Texas, is evidently 
growing well. Services were resumed after 
the long vacation the third Sunday in October, 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall, with Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell in charge. 

The outlook for the work there is very 
encouraging, several interested and helpful 
workers having been added to the member- 
ship. 

On Sunday, December 6, the place of ser- 
vices was changed to the Queen Theatre. 
This is centrally located in the downtown dis- 
trict and has a large seating capacity. It is 
equipped with one of the finest pipe-organs 
in the South. 

The Alliance is doing active work and has 
just held a Christmas sale which was quite 
successful. Meetings are held twice each 
month and two new members have been added 
to our ranks. 

The church in San Antonio has just held a 
Christmas Shop which has been more success- 
ful than those held previously. Early in the 
summer each member of The Alliance pledged 
herself to have two articles to donate to the 
tables, and the result was an unusual number 
of dainty hand-made things. 

Rey. G. H. Badger is conducting two even- 
ing classes in psychology, the second one being 
a necessity to accommodate those who could 
not gain entrance to the first because of re- 
striction of numbers. A very interesting 
Browning study-class with Mr. Badger as 
leader is also becoming popular not only 
among Unitarians, but those of other de- 
nominations. The Men’s Liberal Club meets 
twice a month, and after. dining together 
listens to a wide-awake talk upon some topic 
of the day and follow it with round-table dis- 
cussion. 

The children of the Sunday-school and their 
friends were able to send $9 to the children 
of Belgium to help make Christmas real, 
while the girls of the Sunbeams Junior 
Alliance are very busy these days dressing 
dolls for Christmas, for some of the less fortu- 
nate children of San Antonio. 

The many branches of the church activi- 
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ties in Louisville, Ky., are well enough es- 
tablished at this time in the season to be do- 
ing effective work. The Young Men’s Club 
is meeting regularly every other week and has 
undertaken the study of the subjects of the 
day under the leadership of eminent lawyers, 
doctors, and theologians. The members are 
pledged to use their best efforts to popularize 
the church, and they provide ushers at the 
regular and vesper services. 

The Laymen’s League, with a membership 
of about seventy-five and affiliated with the 
national body, held its first meeting of the 
1914-15 season on November 4, with Rev. 
Minot J. Savageasspeaker. It is unnecessary 
to say that it was a large and enthusiastic 
meeting, there being sixty seated at supper. 

The Henry Bethuel Vincent lecture-re- 
cital on the 11th was a decided success, 
especially as we had not considered it from a 
business standpoint, but only from a desire to 
afford the music-loving public a treat and to 
clear expenses. Mr. Vincent, the eminent 
music director of Chautauqua, is too well 
known to need any testimonial. 

The literary programme in connection 
with the all-day meetings of the Women’s 
Branch Alliance every second and fourth 
Thursday is conducted by Mr. Savage. 
“Misery and its Causes,’ by Devine, is 
read and discussed, and is a revelation to 
thinking as well as unthinking on the 
social problems, Mr. Devine being a deep 
student of the subject. 

The Junior Alliance of Women has spent 
most of its time since the opening of church 
with preparations for the annual Christmas 
fair, but has also through a special committee 
collected and mended clothing for distribu- 
tion among the needy, and appointed a com- 
mittee for writing a cheery word to the sick, 
the absent, and the “stranger within the 
the gates.” 

The series of vesper services inaugurated 
on November 29, and held on the alternate 
Sunday afternoons at 4 P.M., are well at- 
tended, largely by persons of other fellow- 
ships. These sermons on “Evolution” 
promise to be an education to those who 
read and think but little along this line, and 
to inspire with a deeper reverence those for 
whom the natural processes all have been 
common-place. A. H. B. 


International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. 


It has been suggested that the readers 
might like to hear what progress has been 
made by the Union in its efforts to facilitate 
correspondence between English people and 
their stranded friends and relations in Ger- 
many. 

When the first shock of the outbreak of 
war was over, and the dust of the great social 
earthquake cleared away a little, the Union 
looked about to see what it could do to 
help. The Committee has its headquarters 
in London, but is composed of seven or eight 
persons living in as many different countries, 
and representing groups of women Liberals. 
These were at once asked to communicate 
with each other and to make known their 
mutual readiness to help one another as 
fellow-members of the Union. In this 
way a chain was formed of which Germany 
was a link—with Holland, England, Den- 
mark, America, Geneva, and Italy and 
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Hungary. Though direct communication 
was not possible between London and the 
German members, there were other ways of 
managing, and the warmest response was 
the one that came from Frankfort. 

It was arranged that the Union should 
start, in London, a sort of informal Cor- 
respondence Agency. As may be known to 
some, this could be carried on only with the 
help of neutral countries, and it is owing to 
the whole-hearted and ‘ungrudging co-opera- 
tion of Miss Van Eck of Leyden and Miss 
Westonholtz of Copenhagen that so much 
success has been obtained. That the 
Genevan, Italian, and American members 
stood ready to do their part goes without 
saying, and, indeed, at certain points the 
aid of some of these was sought and gladly 
given, while from Frankfort help was forth- 
coming for special cases in Germany. It 
was found that such correspondence must be 
limited to post-cards, and that there were a 
number of other conditions to be strictly 
observed if the communications sent were 
not to fall into the clutches of the censor. 
A circular describing these conditions was 
sent to all who applied for information at 
Essex Hall. 

There was a good deal of business to be 
done between the agents themselves, besides 
other incidental correspondence for which the 
postal and other expenses on both sides have 
been amply met by the 1s. fee charged to 
each person using the agency. At the outset 
there arose a slight difficulty with Scotland 
Yard, which had to be convinced (in a rather 
terrifying interview) that nothing under- 
hand was being attempted, that the G. P. O. 
was not being defrauded of its rights as 
sole letter-carrier, or the censor’s eagle eye 
evaded. At first the Danish route was used 
as the nearest, but soon the fear of mines 
sent the Danish mail-boats round by Liver- 
pool and the north of Scotland, and so Hol- 
land was, in future, mainly used. Miss Van 
Eck has been kept very busy, for her task 
has been to receive each card, add to it her 
own name and address, direct it to its 
destination in Dutch fashion, stamp and 
send it on its way, and to do the same for 
the replies as they came along. ‘This, 
of course, necessitates very careful regis- 
tration of all names and addresses sent 
to her care. All this has been tolerably 
straightforward. ‘The difficulties arose when 
there was a question of getting information 
about the various civilian prisoners interned 
in Germany or Austria. Some of these 
appear to be mere boys, and the letters from 
their anxious kindred make sad reading. 
Here it was that the German members of 
the Union came in, giving their help most 
promptly and willingly in searching out and 
making known to us the places of detention 
of the missing men-folk. But for their co- 
operation we could have done nothing. It is 
a pity that there is no room here to print 
the letters from Fraulein Barth, the president 
of the Verein fiir Religiése Erziehung, who 
said, ‘The idea is beautiful,’’ and thanked 
those who had helped her own stranded 
German countrywomen in England, and 
declared her intention to put notices of the 
Agency into their Liberal religious papers 
so that her people might be able in return 
to make use of its services. That this has 
been done is evident from the number of 
German cards forwarded to London and 
transmitted to German exiles in England. 
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With Fraulein Barth’s help civilian prisoners 
have been heard of and communicated with 
in Berlin, Marburg, Leipsic, Dortmund, 
and other places. Most of them seem to 
have been very decently treated, the one 
exception being a boy who was kept in 
solitary confinement for three weeks! 

Of course, correspondence limited to a 
few lines in a foreign language on an open 
card is not very satisfying. No one may 
mention the war or anything interesting at 
the moment. One or two applicants for 
help declined it on learning this restriction— 
“as they didn’t see what they could write 
about except the war’! Still, even into a 
few innocent words much can be got that is 
reassuring and comforting, and so in most 
eases the main object was accomplished, 
and no little anxiety relieved. 

Here and there a card seems to have 
fallen victim to the censor, whose methods 
are apparently as inscrutable as his temper 
is uncertain. Once there was a rumor that 
the Dutch and German postal authorities had 
fallen out, and preparations were made to 
send through other neutral countries. But 
the rumor proved false, and the cards still 
go through Holland and Denmark. It is 
doubly good of the Dutch women, for upon 
their country is falling with increasing weight 
the burden of their Belgian neighbors. 
Miss Van Eck writes very sadly of what her 
people are facing—evidently with the grim 
determination and quiet self-sacrifice so 
characteristic of the Dutch nation. She 
tells of ‘‘one small town of 5,000 inhabitants, 
into which poured 20,000 refugees, carrying 
all they had left in their pocket-handker- 
chiefs. They sleep everywhere, even in the 
cleared Protestant churches. We live in 
a quiet manner in our armed peace, helping 
each other. No feasts or concerts, even 
philanthropic, no fashions either. A wonder- 
ful time, and it has its blessings!”’ 

It should be added that the Union officials 
are grateful alike for the encouragement and 
thanks they have received from friends 
whom they have been able to help, and for 
the very kindly forbearance and patience 
of others on whose behalf their efforts have 
proved less successful.—The Inquirer. 


Peace Conferences on the War. 


Continuing the policy inaugurated last year, 
the World Peace Foundation has arranged in 
Boston a series of weekly conferences for those 
interested in the peace cause, but especially 
for committees and individuals who are 
called upon to guide the studies or discus- 
sions of their own societies. ‘‘The War and 
its Outcome” is the general title for the series, 
and meetings will be held in the conference 
room of the Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, at four o’clock on Monday 
afternoons, January 4, 11, 18, and 25, and 
February 1, 8, and 15. 

The programme has been divided into two 
parts; the topics to be discussed are: I., 
Underlying Causes of the War: 1, ‘‘Europe’s 
outworn political system,” 2, ‘‘Europe’s 
racial conflicts,” 3, ‘“‘Europe’s imperial con- 
flicts’’; II., The New Order that Should 
Come: 1, ‘Increase in democratic govern- 
ment,” 2, ‘‘ Character of new foreign policies,” 
3, ‘Effects on armaments and national de- 
fence,” 4, ‘“‘Growth of international co- 
operation and world organization.” 
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The conferences will be conducted by 
Edwin D. Mead, Charles H. Levermore, 
George W. Nasmyth, Denys P. Myers, 
Albert G. Bryant, and Mrs. Anna Sturges 
Duryea of the World Peace Foundation; 
James L. Tryon, director of the New Eng- 
land Department of the American Peace So- 
ciety; Jay W. Hudson and Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, lecturers of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society; and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the American School Peace 
League. 

It is the desire of the conductors of the con- 
ferences to help those who are called upon to 
conduct programmes or lead opinion to clarify 
their own understanding of the European con- 
flict, its causes and eventual results. The 
conferences will be free to all who desire to at- 
tend them. Notice of such intention is re- 
quested. 


Revivals in Philadelphia. 


The great revival which opens in Phila- 
delphia on January 3 cannot be a matter of 
indifference to Unitarians. Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, and Rev. 
Kenneth E. Evans have issued a circular 
letter which says: ‘‘ We believe that Mr. Sun- 
day does much good, and we gladly add our 
prayers to those of the multitude who are 
praying that very great good may result in 
Philadelphia. Nevertheless we cannot in- 
dorse Mr. Sunday’s theology and methods, 
and we hear from our Unitarian ministers in 
cities where these revivals have been held 
that in the long run they have been detri- 
mental to the religious life of those com- 
munities. We learn also that at Scranton, 
Erie, Pittsburgh, Colorado Springs, and no 
doubt at other places, Mr. Sunday has with 
bitter and scornful words assailed Unitarians, 
calling us agents of the devil, who are certain 
to be cast into hell. The time and opportu- 
nity have come for a strong and dignified 
protest against such injustice. We might of 
course treat the whole matter with silence, 
and go on our way unperturbed. But we 
have followed that course so often that now 
some of us would like to enter a more vigor- 
ous remonstrance.”’ 

A committee of twenty has therefore been 
appointed to act with a committee from the 
American Unitarian Association (Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., Rev. L. G. Wilson, and Rev. E. 
S. Wiers) in order to make a strong procla- 
mation of the true religion of Jesus with its 
love to God that delivers from all fear and its 
love to man that ignores all sectarian bounds. 

Plans are well under way. On Tuesday, 
December 29, Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., de- 
livered an address on ‘‘’ The Impotence of the 
Christian Churches with Respect to the Pre- 
vention of War.’’ On January 2 a Uni- 
tarian Book-room will be opened, where daily 
for eight or ten weeks tracts will be given to 
all who ask for them and books be sold or 
loaned to such as prefer fuller information. 
A paid attendant will be in charge, but a 
large number of volunteer helpers will give 
half a day or more each week to work in the 
book-room. 

On January 2 one or more newspapers will 
start the publication of doctrinal and other 
statements regarding Unitarian churches 
which shall make certain that every day 
during Mr. Sunday’s stay the public shall be 
able to read an authoritative statement of 
Unitarian thought and spirit. 
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With the expectation that by the middle 
of January considerable public interest in 
Unitarianism will have been aroused, a series 
of meetings will begin Sunday, the 17th. On 
that day at his morning services Mr. St. 
John will open the series with an appropriate 
sermon. At 8 p.m., Rev. W. L. Sullivan of 
All Souls’ Church, New York, will preach 
at the First Church. A meeting will be held 
every evening of the ensuing week with the 
possible exception of Saturday. Mr. Sulli- 
van will speak at each meeting with Mr. 
St. John assisting. On January 24, Mr. 
Hawes will open a week of daily meetings at 
the Germantown church. Mr. Sullivan will 
preach at the evening service of the 24th. 
The week-night meetings in Germantown will 
have for speakers, it is hoped, Rev. FE. H. 
Reeman of Lancaster, and Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, who followed Dr. E. E. 
Hale in the chaplaincy of the United States 
Senate. After the week in Germantown 
there will probably be a final week of meetings 
at the Girard Avenue Church. 

Finally, outside of the work of the com- 
mittee, an important meeting of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals will be held 
at the Friends Meeting-house on Race Street, 
February 22 to 24. If these plans or any 
considerable part of them are carried out 
successfully, they cannot fail to result in an 
increase of membership and in other better- 
ment of the churches. 
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Earl Roberts’s Message. 


To the troops on home and foreign service 
one hundred and fifty thousand New Testa- 
ments have recently been given. Earl 
Roberts has addressed the following mes- 
sage in each copy: ‘‘I ask you to put your 
trust in God. He will watch over you and 
strengthen you. You will find in this little 
book guidance when you are in health, com- 
fort when you are in sickness, and strength 
when you are in adversity. RoBER’Ts, F.M.” 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 
From Prohibition States. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society has 
sent a letter to every Unitarian minister in 
a prohibition State, asking him how in his 
opinion prohibition works. The following 
replies have been received :— 


From LAWRENCE, KAN. 


The present controversy which is waging 
in some of the magazines as to whether or 
not prohibition prohibits in Kansas makes 
one cautious about quoting statistics on the 
subject, but one of the best answers that can 
be given to your question ‘‘ How has prohibi- 
tion worked in the State of Kansas?” is found 
in the returns of our recent election. Billard, 
a popular man and one whose character 
commands respect, was candidate for gover- 
nor on the platform of the reconsideration 
of prohibition. The total vote for governor 
was 508,200; of this number Billard received 
47,201, or considerably less than one-tenth 
of the total vote. The people of Kansas 
evidently think they have a good thing and 
are determined to hold it fast. One seldom 
meets a Kansan who is not convinced that 
prohibition works in every way for the good 
of the State, and many are the tales which 
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are told of a city or a community that has 

been redeemed and made prosperous when 

our laws against alcohol are enforced. 
(Rev.) E. BurDETTE BAcKUS. 


From Topeka, Kan. 


To tell how prohibition has worked in 
Kansas would take up more space than is 
allotted me. The great majority of the 
people of Kansas would say that it has worked 
successfully when compared with other 
States that do not have the prohibitory 
law, the antis to the contrary. 

The amendment to the constitution was 
submitted to the voters of Kansas in the 
November election of 1880, and the legisla- 
ture met in 1881 and enacted laws in har- 
mony with the amendment. Since then 
the prohibitory law has been amended 
several times, and they have stood the tests 
of the courts; and political parties as stich 
now accept the situation, and the question 
is no longer a political issue. Of course, 
there is a small element that opposes the 
prohibitory law, and in the recent campaign 
was placed in the field a candidate who 
represented this sentiment. The result of 
the November election indicates clearly 
what the people of Kansas think of the pro- 
hibitory law, and what it has done, when out 
of an estimated vote of 500,000 the anti- 
prohibition candidate received about 55,000. 

In thirty years our villages have grown into 
splendid cities with paved streets, cement 
walks, and modern houses, with municipal 
light and water plants. Nearly every town 
has its high school. Nearly a third of the 
population is enrolled in the public and 
private schools. We have $16,000,000 worth 
of public school buildings, and a public 
endowment fund of $10,000,000. With sev- 
eral hundred newspapers and magazines in 
Kansas, only a few carry liquor advertise- 
ments. Illiteracy has been reduced from 
49 per cent. to about 2 per cent. per capita, 
and that amount is almost entirely among 
the foreign element in the mining districts. 
With 105 counties in-the State, 87 have no 
insane, 54 have no feeble-minded, and 90 
have no inebriates. Thirty-eight county 
farms have no inmates. 

In 1880, when the prohibitory amendment 
was adopted, Kansas was a poor State. 
There was but $30,000,000 in bank savings 
deposits. ‘To-day there is $200,000,000. 

In this State the assessed valuation of 
property for taxation is sufficient to give 
every man, woman, and child in the State 
$1,700. ‘The average wealth of the nation 
is only $1,200; in Missouri $300 per capita 
as against $1,700 in Kansas. 

I might go on and enumerate many more 
things prohibition has done for Kansas. 
I have mentioned only the material things, 
and have not touched upon the things that 
go to make up good citizenship and that 
makes Kansas one of the leading States in 
the Union. THEO. A. WILKIE. 


From Wicuira, KAN. 


Local option may be best for a manufact- 
uring State with a large foreign population 
like Massachusetts, the State from which 
I came six years ago; but I am unqualifi- 
edly in favor of State prohibition in a great 
agricultural State like this. While large 
quantities of intoxicants are sold by boot- 
leggers and other disreputable violators of 
the law, especially when our officials are 
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inactive, as they are half the time, it is 
next to impossible to secure them at restau- 
rants, hotels, and drug stores. Naturally, 
we are subjected to petty annoyances at 
times. I have been refused alcohol for 
baths when apparently my wife’s life hung 
by a thread; and, since a recent decision 
that any drug or extract which may catse 
intoxication if used in quantities cannot 
legally be sold in our State, I have been 
refused lemon and vanilla extract by my 
near-by druggist. We submit to these 
annoyances because we put the weal of the 
social body above the weal or convenience 
of individuals. 

The failure of our resubmission candidate 
for governor, Billard, in our recent campaign 
to land more than a tenth of the vote of 
our State, and he is held in repute as a clean 
and singularly capable executive, which 
many of us feel is more than could be said 
of one of the candidates who ran far ahead 
of him, reveals the fact that our people 
think the repeal of our prohibitory law 
would be a great step backward. With 
this feeling I am in hearty accord, while 
at the same time I am pronouncedly op- 
posed to the present national prohibition 
movement, and am glad that our temperance 
friends in California failed, for I am confident 
they would have been guilty of a heinous 
crime had they succeeded in their late cam- 
paign. (Rev.) Epwarp Day. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Grading a Small Sunday School. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK, 


Part ii, 


Sometimes there is a partial compromise 
between the uniform and the graded course 
of instruction. It consists of a one-topic 
lesson prepared for three or more groups. 
This method attempts to grade the instruc- 
tion without grading the subject matter 
taught. The technical work of the teacher 
may thus be helped, but the pupils may not 
be getting the material best adapted to 
their years. 

Experience, then, as well as educational 
theory, is declaring that a graded course 
of instruction is essential to the best Sunday- 
school teaching. Our religious fellowship 
was a pioneer in the introduction of such a 
course of lessons. To this day we lead the 
list of the religious denominations by having 
the highest percentage of schools using the 
graded system. This supremacy involves 
obligations. We are not content to stop 
with our present record. The number should 
steadily advance until a course adapted to 
developing life has won general acceptance in 
our schools. 

Perhaps the most common objection to 
the use of the graded course of lessons is 
this one: “Our school is too small.” This 
sounds like an adequate reason. There can 
be no actual division of the school into 
departments. Classes, if kept strictly 
graded, will contain only two or three 
members, so that little class spirit will be 
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awakened. Will it not be better, it is asked, 
to allow the teacher to rejoice in a large 
class and the children to follow their inclina- 
tions in choosing their associates in the 
school, rather than to lay stress on the best 
method of teaching? Certainly there is 
here pointed out a quality of Sunday-school 
life which must not be lightly sacrificed. 
Experience proves that it is possible to 
conserve it, even while attaining the greater 
benefit of a course of study which commands 
the respect of the pupils and the confidence 
of the parents. 

Let us, then, consider the method to be 
pursued in introducing a completely graded 
course of study, with special reference to 
the conditions found in a small school. 

Before any changes are made, a plan should 
be drawn up on paper and carefully con- 
sidered. This plan will show all the regular 
departments of the course from Kinder- 
garten to Advanced, and the age limits of 
each. ‘These divisions may in the school 
itself be as invisible as are the imaginary 
lines separating the earth’s zones; but they 
are essential to an understanding of the 
graded scheme, and they mark the natural 
points of transition in child development. 
The names and age limits at present ac- 
cepted and approved in our schools are 
shown in the pamphlet issued by this 
Department entitled “What to Do in 
Preparation for the New Beacon Course in 
Religious Education.’ The topic for study 
during each year of the child’s life which 
the new course will present is also there 
stated. ‘To determine what those subjects 
shall be in the school under consideration is 
the next step. The studies the pupils have 
already taken must guide the immediate 
decision. It would be manifestly absurd 
to give a class of thirteen-year-old pupils a 
year’s lessons on the life of Jesus, just be- 
cause that is the assignment for that year 
in the New Beacon Course, if these same 
pupils have just been studying that topic. 
It will very likely be necessary to make a 
list both of the subjects to be studied in 
each grade when the change is made and 
also those which will be the final selection 
when the adjustment is complete. Both 
these lists should be carefully considered 
first by the minister, superintendent, and all 
the teachers until they have agreed on the 
course; then they should be submitted to 
the parents of the children in each department 
and thoroughly discussed and explained. 
Much time, weeks or even months if neces- 
sary, should be given to this and all the 
preliminary work; for upon it depends the 
ultimate success of a graded course of instruc- 
tion. 

Text-books, teachers’ helps, and pupils’ 
expressional activity for each grade should 
next be determined. For this task, also, 
our leaflet ‘What to Do” will give valuable 
assistance. The material there suggested 
may not in every case be all that could be 
desired, but it was the best available at the 
time. Our Beacon series, our other publica- 
tions, various graded courses published by 
other houses, and general literature, have 
been used in the suggestions. On some of 
the topics no adequate text-book can be 
found. For some grades there is no suitable 
hand work. But in the complete list there 
is more and better teaching material and 
more hand work than most of our schools 
are now using. A decision on the material 
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to be used in each grade is an essential 
first step in the introduction of a graded 
course whether pupils for that grade are at the 
time represented in the school or not. 

(To be continued.) * 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Student Assistants. 


As the Young People’s Religious Union is 
helping five college-town ministers in the west- 
ern part of the country to employ student 
assistants, it may be interesting to hear what 
is being done in four of these places. 

Lawrence, Kan.—‘‘ We were greatly handi- 
capped by the loss of most of our workers and 
found it impossible to go on in the usual 
fashion of having the students take charge of 
the meetings on Sunday evenings, so Mr. 
McQuiston, who is my student assistant, and I 
decided that we would try to get up aseries of 
talks by the professors from the University, to 
see if we could not get the students to come 
out to hear them andin that way get hold of 
enough to go on with our regular work. So 
I set to work and finally got a course on evo- 
lution. We have now had the third lecture, 
and the attendance has been far beyond our 
expectation. At the last one there were fully 
two hundred present, of whom about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five were University stu- 
dents. We try to have discussion after the 
talk. Whether or not we shall be able to 
make any permanent gain in this way is a 
question, but we intend to make the most 
of our opportunity. We feel that we are 
doing something even to get so many stu- 
dents into a Unitarian church, for there 
is no little prejudice against us here. Mr. 
McQuiston who is doing the work is a junior 
and very much in earnest in all that he 
does.’’ 

Ann Arbor, Mich—‘‘I have found and ap- 
pointed a student assistant, Mr. Clarence 
Hunter, a sophomore in the University, 
whose people are Unitarians. It is only the 
generosity of the Young People’s Religious 
Union which makes this possible, and which 
furnishes us with the means of regularly and 
persistently keeping in touch with the liberal 
students. Mr. Hunter ushers at the church 
service and gets the names of students who 
attend, as far as possible. He sends out all 
notices of church and Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union services and sociables to all our 
students.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.—‘‘ This year we have 
two student assistants, Miss Dorothy Dollem- 
meyer and Miss Ruth Wilson. The student 
attendance at church has been good, and the 
Liberal Union meetings at the University 
have been very largely attended. At times 
the hall allotted has been too small for the 
gatherings. A number of the younger pro- 
fessors attend, as well as the students, with a 
sprinkling of professors’ wives and towns- 
people.” 

Lincoln, Neb.—‘‘I have as my assistant, 
Miss Cornelia Frojier, who is a junior in the 
University. She is a very remarkable girl. 
Her enthusiasm, charming personality, and 
capacity for work make her almost an ideal 
helper. I am handicapped by not having a 
young man, especially to help with the 
Bohemians. We are having a larger average 
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before, and a larger attendance at our Stu- 
dents’ Liberal Religious Union. I regret that - 
we miss so many students whom we ought to 
reach. ‘This year we have a group of seniors 
from the Law School who have just discovered 
us. I have a young man in training for next 
year. He is earning his own way,so I shall 
be compelled to pay him in order to command 
any considerable amount of his time. I hope 
I can do so.’ 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Ministers’ Association 
meets January 4, at No. 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
Rev. George W. Cutter, M.D., host. Sub- 
ject of paper, “‘Paley vs. Haeckel.” Lun- 
cheon at 1 P.M. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, Jan. 4, 1915, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subjects: ‘‘Modern Youth as seen by the 
Parish Assistant,’ Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen; 
“Relation of the Alliance to the woene 
People,’’ Miss Mary Lawrence. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Walter A. Tuttle of the 
Universalist ministry, an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 
Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will hold its third annual meeting, 
Thursday, Jan. 7, 1915, at 10.30 A.M., in the 
vestry of Arlington Street Church. By vote 
of the directors, the president’s annual re- 
port will be a review of the three years’ 
work of the Council. This will be followed 
by brief reports from the chairmen of the 
three standing committees—the Italian com- 
mittee, the committee on colored work, the 
committee on the South End Industrial 
School. All interested are welcome. 


In addition to the four o’clock Sunday 
vespers, which are full liturgical services, 
the Second Church of Boston, Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister, will begin on January 
6, at four-thirty o’clock, a Wednesday 
Quiet Hour. This service, consisting of organ 
music with a prayer and short address, 
will be without liturgy, and is intended to 
provide the same meditative refreshment 
which is found in Friends meetings. Seats 
are free at.all vesper services. The church is 
open daily from ten until six o’clock for rest 
and prayer. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York, 
whose sickness a few weeks ago prevented 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. ted 1904, 

Aims to render a mother sme or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PreswWenT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 

TREasuRER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss BE. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
» Mass, ? 
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his filling engagements to speak at the noon- 
day services in King’s Chapel, will speak at 
the Chapel on January 8. Other speakers 
are: January 4, Rev. George A. Barrow, St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea; January 5, Rev. 
W. Harris Crook, M.A., Oxford, England; 
January 6, Rev. Harris G. Hale, D.D., 
Leyden Church, Brookline; January 7, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s Chapel; 
January 9, musical service, when Mr. Lang, 
organist, will be assisted by Mr. James W. 
White, who will sing a solo. 


Meetings. 

New York LeAcuE.—The special meeting 
of the year was held on the afternoon that 
the Executive Board of The Alliance met 
in New York, December 11. "The audience 
was composed of many _ representative 
women of the denomination, coming from 
widely separated States and Canada. Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft said that she had the 
same old thing to say, but that thing was 
vital, ‘‘Make your influence far and near a 
power for good, a stimulus and inspiration.” 
Mr. Charles Stelzle, the speaker for the 
afternoon, spoke on “The Call of the New 
Day to the Church.” One of the calls asks 
to know what to do with the people in 
our cities. Over one-half of the people 
in New York State are in New York 
City. It is our excuse that the emigrant 


makes the problems for us, but facts tell| 


us that the percentage of foreign-born 
people in this country has not increased 
since 1850. Another problem is. the liquor 
problem. Something must take the place 
of the saloons. Let the modern church 
supply this need. The divorce problem is 
largely an economic probleii and concerns 
working-people. Socialists have increased 
400 per cent. in three years. You can’t 
bluff or stamp it out; the only thing is to 
get rid of wrong conditions. Mr. Stelzle 
advocated no particular social system, but 
felt that the fundamental principles of Jesus 
must be preached and practically applied. 
We must stop talking of building up the 
church, and talk of building up people. Mrs. 
C. M. Atherton gave a five-minute paper on 
“The Leaders we Need”; Mrs. George H. 
Root, one on “‘The Work we Need”; Mrs. 
Sumner Coolidge, on “The Apprentices we 
Need”; and Mrs. C. U. Gilson, on ‘‘ Alliance 
Programmes.’’ After discussion, Mrs. John 
W. Loud of Canada gave an account of the 
Montreal Junior Alliance, and Mrs. Lilli- 
bridge told of some Cheerful Letter Work. 
Mrs. William Sullivan, chairman of the day, 
invited all present to the parlors for tea and 
social intercourse. Kathleen Warren Hard- 


ing, Secretary. 
‘Churches, 


East Lexincton, Mass.—Follen Church 
(Second Parish), Rev. Harold L. Pickett: The 
church has had a prosperous year in several 
respects. Since the first of April there have 
been added 84 names to the list of active 
members. The attendance at the morning 
service has increased by more than a third, 
The Alliance reports the largest membership 
it has ever had, while the Sunday-school and 
Young People’s Guild are gaining ground. 
During the fall the men of the parish held a 
lawn-bee, with the result that the appearance 
of the church grounds is much improved. 
A new heating-plant has been installed, and 
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the greater part of the cost met from within 
the society. Recently the steeple of the 
church was fitted with new steel beams and 
otherwise repaired, and now a fine three-dial 
illuminated striking clock has been installed 
at the expense and request of the residents of 
the village and town. ‘The new clock is to 
commence its friendly ministrations at the 
stroke of twelve on the eve of the new year, 
1915. May 18 will mark the lapse of fifty 
years since the church became a union 
society through the formal uniting of the 
Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) and 
the Second Congregational Society (Unita- 
rian). The society is in an auspicious posi- 
tion to serve the religious interests of the 
entire community, which it alone occupies. 
Our people are much encouraged at the pres- 
ent time, and are looking ahead with all good 
hopes. 

FLusHinc, Lone IsLAND.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D.: The brave 
little band of the Flushing society have 
kept at their task, until now they have a build- 
ing of their own, the only Unitarian church 
on Long Island outside of Brooklyn. De- 
cember 10 was the date chosen this year 
by Miss Ida Slade and her Branch Alliance 
for their annual guest day. Miss Slade and 
her sister, Miss Nellie Slade, entertained at 
a luncheon before the meeting. As on the 
following day there was to be a meeting of 
the Executive Board of The Alliance in 
New York, many officers and directors of 
that body were present. Six States and 
Canada were represented, and thirty-five 
friends and co-workers partook of a delicious 
luncheon. Then all wended their way to 
the attractive new church building on the 
highest point of land in Flushing. The 
framework is completed and simple windows 
are in place. ‘The church auditorium is not 
completed, as more funds are necessary, but 
a comfortable room, well lighted, in the base- 
ment, is furnished and heated, and affords a 
welcome meeting-place to the congregation. 
Miss Slade presided. In her opening sen- 
tences she said the Flushing people are very 
grateful for the friends who have made it 
possible to have the building so nearly 
completed. Among the furnishings already 
in use are the hymn-books compiled by Mrs. 
Beal of Arlington Street Church, Boston, and 
by her given to the Flushing Society, and 
service-books presented by a member of the 
Flushing congregation. Dr. Ecob gave a 
hearty welcome to the church, and said 
that the congregation were having their best 
time now, when all must work hard to ac- 
complish the task well begun. Miss Ban- 
croft congratulated the people of Flushing 
because a year ago when she visited them 
she saw their church on paper, and now she 
saw it an actual reality. She was followed 
by words from many guests, who told some- 
what of their special work, and congratulated 
Flushing. To crown a memorable after- 
noon, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Alliance secretary, 
told some of the experiences of her Western 
trip. Dr. Ecob closed the meeting with a 
benediction. 


SHELTER Neck, N.C.—A few weeks ago 
the second Farmers’ Institute of the year was 
held, and proved to be an even greater success 
than the Institute held in March last. Two 
days were devoted to lectures and addresses 
given by representatives furnished from the 
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State Agricultural Department at Raleigh. 
The corps of speakers included men and 
women who are leading experts in their vari- 
ous departments. ‘They discussed farming in 
its scientific aspects; also matters of hygiene, 
sanitation, cooking, home building, care of 
children, etc. These meetings were preceded 
by a Harvest Thanksgiving Service in our 
church, the edifice being appropriately 
adorned with flowers, fruits, and vegetables, 
the music and minister’s address being very 
apropos to the occasion. During the two days 
of the Institute there was a remarkably suc- 
cessful corn, fruit, flower, and vegetable 
show, which in extent, variety, and quality 
simply astonished all who visited. The 
judges were two ladies and two gentlemen— 
all farm and social betterment experts in the 
employ of the State. The following week, at 
a big corn show held in the city of Wilming- 
ton, our Carolina Industrial School won the 
prize offered for the most varied, complete, 
and attractive exhibit made. It included not 
only fresh and preserved fruits and vege- 
tables (thirty-four varieties), but also samples 
of basket, bead, hand-loom and fancy needle- 
work wrought by the pupils attending the 
schools at Swansboro and Shelter Neck. 
Mrs. A. A. Peterson was in charge of the ex- 
hibit, which lasted a week, and she was the 
recipient of many compliments for the prod- 
ucts shown. A good many sales of articles 
shown was effected during the show. On 
Friday night, December 18, the Christmas- 
tree was shown in the auditorium of our new 
school-house. ‘The tree, a magnificent holly 
full of berries, about sixteen feet high, was 
laden with useful presents which were dis- 
tributed by a rotund Santa Claus. Then 
there was a moving-picture show; Christmas 
carol singing by the school-children; part 
songs by Mrs. Peterson, Mrs. Bertha Roberts 
of New York, and Mr. Key. On Sunday, 
December 20, the Christmas service was held 
in the church, beautifully decorated for the 
occasion. An appeal was made in behalf 
of the Belgian refugees, and a goodly sum 
has been remitted to Mr. Henry Clews, treas- 
urer of the Christmas Dollar Fund, while 
a large parcel of new underclothing made 
by the women-folk of the community has 
been forwarded to Boston for shipment to 


Belgium. 
Personals. 


Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, now of Leominster, 
Mass. has accepted a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, and will enter 
on his new work February r. 


The guests of honor at the annual New 
Year’s reception of the American Unitarian 
Association will be Prof. J. C. Bose, from 
Calcutta, and Mrs. Bose. Prof. Bose is 
perhaps the most distinguished scientist in 
India; he has recently made important 
discoveries in the electrical field. He is 
returning from England, where he has been 
lecturing at the Oxford University. He is 
a prominent member of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India, and will bring her greeting. 


a 


The Russian government has placed an 
embargo on all kinds of lumber, to prevent 
its exportation; walnut lumber, including 
Circassian walnut, much prized by American 
furniture makers, is specifically mentioned. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “they 
moved further out into the residuary quarter 
of the city.” 


Ethel (studying grammar): “Say, Reggie, 
if a man druggist is called a pharmacist, 
what would you call a woman druggist?” 
Reggie: ‘‘A pharmacister, of course.” 


“The only objection I have to golf,’ said 
Miss Cayenne, “is that it sometimes be- 
comes a trifle wearisome.” “But. you 
don’t play the game.” ‘‘No. But I have 
a friend who does.’’—Washington. Star. 


Jimmy wanted his tooth after it had been 
drawn, so the dentist wrapped it up in paper 
and gave it to him. “But what are you 
going to do with it, Jimmy?” he asked. “I 
am going to take it home, cram it full of 
sugar, and watch it ache.”’ 


Lady (who during a short trip had to put 
her pug dog in board at a neighbor’s family): 
“Well, children, have you always been very 
kind to my pet?” Chorus: “Yes!’’ Little 
Carl (blurting out): ‘‘And he can swim, now, 
too!” —Fliegende Blaetter. 


An Irishman made certain statements in 
the House of Commons which brought from 
his English opponent the cry of treason. 
The Irishman responded, “‘I- would have 
the honorable gentleman know that what 
is treason in England is reason in Ireland 
because of the absentee.’’—Boston Herald. 


A few days ago a little friend of ours, three 
years old, stopped for her daily. visit, but as 
we had other company we did not pay much 
attention to her chatter until she said that 
she would go home. I asked her to come 
over again, and she answered doubtfully, 
“Well, if you’d like to have me, I’ll stay now.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


My husband, who is a minister, had oc- 
casion one afternoon while making calls to 
pass our home. ‘Three-year-old Edward 
was playing in the yard. His father pre- 
tended not to see the child and walked past 
the gate without speaking. Amazement 
written on his face, Edward sprang up from 
his play and ran after his father, calling, 
“Say, is your name ‘ Daddy’?”’ 


Pat came to the dentist’s, but when he saw 
the gleaming pair of forceps approaching his 
face he positively refused to open his mouth. 
The dentist quietly told his page-boy to prick 
his patient with a pin, and, when Pat opened 
his mouth to yell, the dentist seized the tooth, 
and outitcame. ‘‘It didn’t hurt as much as 
you expected, did it?” the dentist asked, 
smiling. ‘‘Well,no,” replied Pat, hesitatingly. 
“But,” he added, placing his hand on the 
spot where the boy pricked him with the pin, 
“begorra, little did I think the roots would 


reach down like that.’—Northwestern Advo- 
cate. 


Horace sat and gnawed his pen, says 
Answers, concentrating a look of hatred on 
the blank sheet of paper before him. - From 
his seat he could see others dashing off fluent 
essays on Henry VIII. “Two minutes 
more!’”’ came from the teacher. Then Hor- 
ace, in desperation, seized his pen and made a 
bid for fame. ‘Henry VIII. was a king of 
England. He was born at Anno Domino, 
and he had sixty wives. ‘The first he ordered 
to be executed, but she was beheaded. He 
revoked the second, and the third died; and 
then he married Annie Bowling, the daughter 
of Tom Bowling. When he died he was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his Aunt Mary. 
Her full name was Mary Queen of Scots, or 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian riation, 25 Beacon Strect, Boston, Mass. 
offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Th =? “ter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. Wy 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. b 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. E 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Lento 7 churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. : 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” es 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, PED 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
a. ty Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

addr F 


Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of socia! injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


‘ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Janes, Rev. William M, Brundage, Mr. 
John' Graham B , Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
% Underground 


SS 
es STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents | -Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 
‘*Some of the views are taken from 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272, Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


